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ON THE WAY TO THE NORTH POLE: CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR THE EXPLORING PARTY. 
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Her mental agony was indes 


but could not move a muscle or utter a sound. 
anguish was at its utmost height when the funeral hymn 


was sung and the coffin was about to be screwed down. 
The most terrible example of this in fiction, though it was 
is the story of the * Dragon Volant ’ 


by Lefanu, an author who was very 


an artificial catal psy, 
or some such name), 
particular and, I believe, correct in describing psychological 
The daughter of Henry Laurens, the first 
President of the a certificate of 
her death, revived, ler 
had been small-pox, for which, as usual in those 


] henomena. 
American Congress, after 
only just escaping interment. 
disease 
days, she had been closely shut up, and when the windows 
were thrown open the fresh air brought her back to life. 
The circumstance se impressed her father that he gave 
instructions in his will that his body should be burnt, 
which ace rdingly took place, probably one of the first 
instances of cremation in that Everyone has 
heard of Constance Whitney, who owed her resuscitation 
to the cupidity of the sexton, who thought it a pity that 
she should carry a gold ring with her where the precious 
metals are so little appreciated. In the chancel of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, there is, or was, a tablet (the nature of which 
has been much misunderstood) depicting her rising from 
her coffin. The sister of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
Mrs. Godfrey, lay for eight days dead, as the doctors 
certified, and was only saved from interment by her 
husband's obstinate opposition to scientific opinion. ‘There 
is an American drink of much popularity called a ‘‘ corpse 
reviver,” supposed to have great stimulating powers, but 
Anne 


country. 


it has been surpassed by a mere effort of the will. 
Taylor, a young woman of Tiverton, had a six days’ trance, 
and on awaking she described her experiences during her 
stupor, and requested her father to get them printed. This 
proposition he evaded until, as she told him it would be, 
too late. She died, or seemed to die, the next evening, 
and was placed in a coffin. As this was being done she 
electrified the undertaker by the inquiry “ Is it printed ? ” 
Upon being assured that it was in the printer’s hands, she 
heaved a sigh of relief, and began to get better. Some 
doubt has been thrown upon this interesting narrative, but 
only by persons who do not understand the potency of that 
frantic desire to get into print which consumes so many 


young people. 


Man has been scientifically described as ‘forty-five 
nitrogen diffused through five 
This, though doubtless an 


some persons, 


pounds of carbon and 
and a half pailfuls of water.” 
accurate description, is scarcely exhaustive : 
the students of human nature, want to know a great deal 
more about the matter. It is, in fact, the most delightful 
subject with which the mind can concern itself, though it 
has its drawbacks to those who engage in it. They lose 
their illusions where they most wish to retain them. The 
author of ‘‘ Vathek,” the first of race of 
millionaires, ‘‘ took up this subject” (as the victims of 


our modern 
‘exams.” would say) when he had tried many others (some 
of which he had better not have touched) and had become 
wearied of them. His experiences have only been given 
to the world by oral tradition, but the best known of them 
is the story of his finding a young married man about to 
commit suicide from want, and giving him ample means 
for the support of his wife and family upon the under- 
standing that he should utterly desert them. Once u year 
he came to describe his feelings and regrets to his 
patron, who investigated them with the same interest 
with which a student of entomology examines his 
insect under the microscope. 
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of persons playing the ** Providence,” but the 
Professor would seem to be the that. 

wonders what Mr. Athelstan Riley would say to him. It 
is pretty certain that the Professor will not be 
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so, Why should it be wrong to write it? 


furniture looked lovely ? and, if 
It is not 
said for 


much 


use to reason with fanaties, but it must be 
them that their logic is not much worse than that of the 
law when dealing with the A five- 
pound penalty is imposed upon all who kill or take game 
on the Sabbath ; 
which remains in catching order on Sunday” is an offence 
within this enactment. But this law does not affect the 
killing of rabbits or of snipe. With regard to fishing the 
law is still more eccentric, for while persons are prohibited 
from fishing for salmon with nets on Sunday, there is no 


while as to other fish, there i 


‘Sunday question.” 


while ‘‘ setting a snare on Saturday night 


offence in angling for them ; 
no prohibition of any kind, 


(luardian tells us that the Bishop of Norwich is 
thought that the money he would 
might be 


The 
not a D.D. because he 
have had to pay for the fees 
better employed. Thirty-five pounds a-piece for two letters, 
; and especially for 


seventy pounds 


however capital, seems a long price 
two “ big D.’s” when a Bishop is asked to pay for them. 
I am told that some secular titles are worn for which their 
possessors, for less benevolent reasons, decline to pay. 
They are told in that case they will not be ‘‘ Gazetted,” to 
which they only reply, ‘ All right,’’ or some even more 
contemptuous observation, and remain ‘‘ Sir Guy” or ‘ Sir 
The noblest example of this indiffer- 
ence to custom is said to be that of Lord 
who, having discovered that the fee for 
Knight of the Garter was not absolutely compulsory, 
declined to pay it. ‘*Then your banner, my Lord,” 
the King-at-Arms, ‘will never 
Chapel.” ‘ Very good,” said his Lordship ; ‘‘ as I never go 


to church, I shall never miss it.”’ 
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are said to be the latest fashionable 
Unlike our Cinderella dances, 
The company 


‘* Poverty parties ”’ 
amusement in America. 
there is no limit of time, but of adornment. 
are attired like Cinderella, on an off night, when she is not 
at a ball. Any guest who puts on jewellery or gorgeous 
apparel is fined, and the money is devoted to charity. One 
is afraid that the male element would preponderate at these 
parties, for even the most Quaker-like of young ladies 
their clothes,” by which they mean their best 

The majority of mankind, on the other hand, 
garments, 


.* love 

clothes. 
willingly dispense with their ‘ go-to-meeting”’ 
and find it a great relief where the ‘‘ regulations respecting 
evening dress are suspended.”” ‘The rules of these poverty 
parties seem to be almost unnecessarily thorough, since even 
the invitations are printed on coarse brown paper. Though 
poverty is said to be no crime, it has a close relation to it; 
and perhaps Fashion will some day have her crime parties. 
To have everything in harmony the invitation - cards 
(originally stolen) should have (in forged handwriting) 
the intimation ‘‘ prison dress.’ Years ago I remember 
the well-known Captain Duff fluttered the Portsmouth 
doves not a little by appearing at a fancy-ball there as a 
convict, with cropped hair, the iron ring on his leg, and all 


(except the language) complete. 


Outside the circles of fashion poverty is getting to be 
looked down upon than Even the thieves 
despise it. In the Central Criminal Court the other day a 
man was convicted of robbery with violence. His defence 
as to the latter charge was that he was naturally annoyed 
at the prosecutor having but fourpence-halfpenny about 
him. He therefore punished Mim (rather severely) for 
his ‘‘cheek.” This hard. There used to be 
a better feeling among footpads. When the Scotch 
@entleman in the story overcome by three of 
these gentry after a most gallant and determined resist- 
ance, and they found but one shilling in his pocket, they 
only observed: ‘It is lucky it was no more, for if he 


more ever. 


seems 


was 
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had had eighteenpence, he would certainly have been the 
death of us.” What is a sufficiency is an open question : 
the very sum despised by the Old Bailey thief led a coroner's 
jury to decide that ‘* as fourpence-halfpenny was found in 
the pocket of the suicide, lack of means could not have been 
the cause of his rash act.” Poverty is a thing difficult to 
define; perhaps the best account of it, for all degrees of 
life, is a deficiency of ready money. Without it the rich 


are poor, and with it the poor are rich. 


The Western heroes of American novels are dying off. 
One notes and laments the loss of the splendid desperado 
who, after shooting at large in a crowded saloon, cr by less 
wholesale methods putting an end to his fellow-citizens, 

ud lenly beholds a baby and bursts into tears. This once 
popular mixture of sentiment and homicidal mania is no 
more on demand, or we may be certain there would be a 
upply of it at the publishers’. There seems, 

an inquiry for very domestic stories from the 


on the con- 


y, without even a case of infanticide to give 


reader a fillip. Under these circumstances we may 
Vachell for his ‘study of certain phases in 
Californian life’? in his tale of ‘* The Model of Christian 


Ile takes a middle course, and, while omitting to 


thank Mr. 


Gay.” 
deprive his male characters of their readiness to 
beid”’ 


ments to 


‘draw a 
on small provocation, whittles down these senti- 
As it happens, he presents 
had he done so, we feel 
There is a 
as the 


limits. 
infant, but 

restrained their tears. 
an artist 


reasonable 
none of them with an 
that they would have 
painter of course—not a panther, but 
representative of civilisation; and the heroine ‘ 
mission,” as they say in the playbills, of her husband, is 
Ile meets her on the mountains, a dryad of 


by per- 


his model. 
great beauty, and is entranced (artistically only, be it 
Iler name, 


well understood) by her surpassing charms. 


she informs him, is Virginia Smith 


‘* Smith is your father’s name? ”’ 

**No, Senor ; Smith is my husband’ 
guess you ’ve heard of him.’’ 

At this information Gay experienced a shock. 
This interesting child a wife! With a husband 
ome clumsy clown—of the name of Bill Smith ! 
surprise ! 

‘*T have not the pleasure of Mr. Smith’s acquaintance,” he 
answered stiffly. 

“There ’s not much pleasure in knowing Bill, Sejior. 
a bad man, Bill is: and lightning on the shoot.’ 

The expression fell from her lips quite naturally, and Gay, 
chagrined though he was, laughed. After all, if the girl were 
merried, what business was that of his? It increased his 
difficulties in obtaining her for a model. He would have to use 
alittle diplomacy. The husband—this terrible, bad man—1nust 
be taken into account. Apart from this, the situation was 
unchanged. 

‘ Lightning on the shoot, is he ? 
the wing ?’ 

‘*Quails!’’ she repeated scornfully. 
Senor; he killed a man a short time ago.’’ 

** Did he indeed? What had the gentleman done ?”’ 

“T was the cause of the shooting, Sefor. The man 
insulted me’’—fire flashed from her eyes—‘“‘ and then tried to 
pull his gun on Bill; but Bill was too quick for him. His 
name was Tom Cashin, a mad Irishman, and everybody said it 
served him just right. Bill would scorn to kill a square man. 
He shot Jem Brown, too, and all the officers were afraid to 
handle Jem.”’ 

** This is a very nice country to live in,”’ 

‘The nicest, Sehor, in the world.”’ 


name—Bill Smith I 


A wife! 
probably 
What a 


He’s 


Can he shoot quail on 


‘Bill shoots men, 


said Gay. 


Bill is an interesting character to the outsider, but scarcely 
‘‘He answers to the purpose easy things to 
is drunk, and Virginia 


to his wife. 
understand,” except when he 
cannot but draw an unfavourable comparison between 
him and Mr. Gay. The artist is a gentleman, but he has 
a brother who is not, though he sings divinely; and this 
person having been ‘‘chawed” by a bear, of necessity 
accepts Mr. William Smith’s hospitality; whence arise 
ructions. The host has been ‘holding up” coaches and 
even trains, and is at last run to earth by the bloodhounds 
of the law. Ile denies his guilt, but in a moment's 
interview permitted by the sheriff, confesses it to Gay. 
It is an exciting scene 

**Quick,’’ whispered Dill. ‘‘Put your hand, Mr. Gay, 
into my right vest-pocket. Don’t let them cusses see ye. 
Yell find a small key. That’s it. Put it away an’ listen to 
me. I’m goin’ to trust ye with what I vally more ’n life, and 
that’s Virginny.”’ 

Christian bowed his head ; 
refuse the trust. 

Bill proceeded, speaking rapidly in a low tone. 

‘I’m guilty, Mr. Gay, o’ this robbery! I’m guilty, too, 
o’ other little things not worth mentionin’. Now I want yer 
to tell Virginny the truth. It’ll be mighty hard on her, but 
it’s no use pretendin’. Damn all lies, sez 1. I’m a poor liar 
anyway, although I done first-rate to-night. Virginny 
believes me innercent. I had to deceive her, Mr. Gay. I 
didn’t keer to own myself a dirty thief before them blood- 
hounds. Ye understan’, eh?”’ 

‘I understand perfectly,’ said 
place I should do as you have done. 
your wife as gently as I can.”’ 


it never occurred to him to 


Christian, ‘‘In your 
I will break the truth to 


Christian Gay is a good fellow, almost too good to live; 
but no such complaint can be made of his brother. The 
same, and, indeed, much worse, can be said of Mr. Potts, 
the proprietor of the Buena Vista Hotel; but both are 
‘*wiped out” in fine Californian style, to the great satis- 
faction of the reader. Dr. Lowly is a striking character, 
and there are others not ill-drawn; but the gem of the 
book is Mr. William Smith, a man with some rare virtues 
about him—such as trustfulness—but who in any civilised 
country would certainly not be suffered to be at large. As 
the work (as I conclude) of a hitherto unknown candidate 
for fame, the novel is very commendable. 
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BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


THE 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has again shown his earnest 
determination to help those playgoers who are not quite 
inclined to part for ever with grace, tenderness, and 
imagination in connection with modern dramatic literature. 
In the extraordinary age in which we live, hurled into a 
conflict of startling opinions, with new schools and new 
ideas sprung upon us as cach year passes to its close, it is 
impossible that we should all be of one mind as regards 
our novels or our plays. Because the realists “have 
astonished us recently with some very remarkable work, 
because they have held us spellbound with pictures of life 
as we see it and know it to be, it does not at all follow 
that they have cut the ground completely from under 
the feet of the romanticists. Take up a great London daily 
newspaper, which must tell the world what is going on in 
the world, but note how the readers of that paper thrill at 
a note of patriotism or throb at a tale of sorrow. Surely 
the men and women who brought the Grace Testimonial 
to such a triumphant success, and who are daily pouring 
out their hearts over the proposed Christmas Dinner to the 
Crippled Children, are not the men and women who would 
give the cold shoulder to Dick Halward because he has 
side by side in his race for life 

Mrs. ‘Tanquerays, Mrs. Ebb- 

smiths, and Mrs. Frasers. We 

want them all. We deserve to 
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a little contradictory, and occasionally vague. I cannot 
yet understand thoroughly why she refuses Dick when he 
has come into the fortune she required. She is no Lady 
Disdain. But Miss Terry’s acting is perfection when, 
at the end, the lovely butterfly comes from the ugly 
chrysalis. Itis impossib le for Miss Marion Te rry to act an 
unsatisfactory or worldly woman. She is the embodiment 
of charm. With me plays necessarily come, go, startle, 
and disappear. If it were not so, I should be mad with 
plots and counter-plots, this acting or that. But there are 
certain things one can never forget, and clear among them 
to me, in season or out of is the personation by 
Miss Marion Terry of all that is sweetest and most gracious 
in woman. She has a style which is possessed by no 
actress of any other country. Who can ever forget her in 
Carton’s ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” and in the ill-fated 
‘Guy Domville” of Henry James? She is the best of the 
English school. 
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have been utterly devoted to her; and 

Maud in particular, by her bright and 
has often brought smiles to the face she 
loved so well, when, but for the deep affection of her 
husband and her children, life might well have seemed 
as sad and sombre to her Royal Highness as to the 
humblest mother sorrowing for those whom she had loved 
and lost. 

Life at Sandringham has afforded an ideal training 
for the young bride-elect, for there is no more perfect 
specimen of a country house to be found in all England, 
and no more charming, courteous, and considerate chdte- 
laine than the Princess of Wales. Then, again, in going 
to a Court at which, despite its limited scope, etiquette is 
rigidly observed, the Marlborough House and Buckingham 
Palace e xperiences of Princess Maud will stand her in good 
stead. But the young Princess may be trusted to hold her 
own wherever she may be, for to the charm of her popular 
mother she unites that inimitable savoir faire which makes 
the Prince of Wales, in the fullest sense of the word, the first 
gentleman in Europe. Circumstances have so fallen out 
in regard to the Danish royal family that no Court in 
Europe is more intimately associated with the great ones of 
the earth than that which is held at Copenhagen. Called, 
almost by accident, from comparative obscurity to a 
throne, King Christian IX. 
and his devoted consort, 
Queen Louise, have become 
connected, chiefly through the 
brilliant marriages of their 


of Wales 
l’rincess 
pretty ways, 





study them all; but what I do 
maintain —obstinately, as many 
people think—is this: that the 
majority, as things are at 
present constituted, prefer 
romanticism to realism. 

Mr. Vinero, who started as 
a writer of romance, has been 
converted to realism. Ile has 
left the fields and the flowers 
and the pretty girls and the 
cheery scenes in _ bachelors’ 
chambers in the Temple, and 
all the bright and tender pas- 
sages of life, and alone 
glooiny in his laboratory, dis- 
secting society, putting sin after 
sin under the microscope, and 
illuminating its aggravated 
horror on the white sheet 
behind the lecturer’s platform 
with the aid of his brilliant 
magic lantern. He has left 
deaneries and beautiful old 
English cathedral and 
the kind of women that Coveatry 
Patmore drew with such 
exquisite taste in his delightful 
‘Angel in the House”’—I wish 
that poem could be studied more 
than it is—and has turned his 
footsteps to the Divorce Court. 
And a wonderful and exciting 
study is this same Divorce 
Court I own it, I feel it. 
Nothing fascinates me more 
than a day in the Divorce 
Court or the Central Criminal 
Court, Old Bailey. But I feel 
better wandering round the 
cathedral close of Salisbury on 
a summer evening, and I feel 
healthier after a walk across 
Lord Darnley’s park at Cobham, 
among the scenes immortalised 
by Charles Dickens. I enjoy 
my humble fare more at the dear 
old ‘* Leather Bottel” in Cob- 
ham village than any amount 
of ‘*a la mode” beef in the Old 
Bailey when the court is up. I 
own both are fascinating, but 
nature to me is more attractive 
than grim reality. 

Mr. Jerome has given us a 
masterly study of a tempted 
man. His Dick Halward, as 


sits 


closes 








personated by Mr. Willard, 
a little masterpiece. And this 
reminds me that Mr. Jerome is 
also a convert. He started by 
canonising commonplace, but 
always with an underlying current 
good-nature. The public would never have taken to 
‘‘Three Men in a Boat” or to any of Mr. Jerome’s 
incisive sketches of the modern middle class if they had 
not been good, downright, hearty, English young fellows. 
It was the vein of poetry that attracted the reader. 
For instance, compare Pierce Egan’s ‘Tom and Jerry” 
with Mr. Jerome’s Surbiton and Kingston young 
men. ‘Tom and Jerry,” with all their rowdy com- 
panions, Dusty Bob and the whole lot of them, were 
true to life, but they are not such pleasant reading as 
Mr. Jerome’s manly, honest boys of to-day. But he takes 
a rise upward in Dick Halward. A man loves a girl 
desperately, mé adly, and earnestly. She rejects him because 
he is poor, but in a careless and light-headed manner 
suggests she will marry him when he owns some extrava- 
gant income. Then comes the temptation. Suddenly and 
mysteriously a fortune is confided to the care of Dick by 
an old friend, with instructions to find the boy for whom it is 
destined. Dick does not attempt to find the heir, but pockets 
the fortuneand presents himself ag ain to the woman he adores. 
She rejects him again. Despair follows. Then confession. Then 
attempted death. But the true woman saves Dick Halward. 
This is a fine subject for a drama, and Mr. Jerome has 
well gri sped it in its essential scenes, giving to Mr. Willard 
a magnificent study of tempted but repentant man. I can- 
not help thinking that the scene of te smptation and the scene 
of confession are the finest things that Mr. Willard has 
done, ever exce pting his Judah Llewellyn, which was an 
character given to Miss Marion Te ITY 18 
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sincerity the joys and the sorrows of our royal family ; 
but sometimes a truism that happens to be true is the 
most apt as well as the most faithful phrase in which to 
chronicle an incident of universal interest. Such an event 
is the betrothal of their Royal Highnesses Princess Maud 
of Wales and Prince Charles of Denmark, son of 
the Crown Prince, and nephew of our well-beloved Princess 
of Wales. 

The official announcement of the betrothal, made in the 
** Court Circular” of Monday, in her Majesty’s own words, 
states that ‘‘ the Queen has received with much pleasure 
the news of the betrothal of her dear granddaughter, 
Princess Maud of Wales, to Prince Charles, second son of 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, to which her Majesty has 
given her ready consent.” 

Of all the Queen’s granddaughters, 


second 


none, 


perhaps, is 
better known to her Majesty’s subjects than the charming 
third daughter and youngest 
Royal Highnesses the Prince ‘and 
During last season in particular the 
pretty, piquant face of Princess Maud was to be seen con- 


young Princess who is the 
surviving child of their 
Princess “of Wales. 
stantly about town, as she drove in the Park or attended 
some public function in the interests of philanthropy 
with the mother to whom she is so Qavaiad For 
her own sake, as well as for that of the dearly 
loved Princess of Wales, all English folk, 
not only in this country but in our distant 
and in India, will wish the young I'rincess God-speed 
in her new estate with genuine, heartfelt goodwill. 
From their childhood the three daughters of the Princess 
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CHARLES OF DENMARK. 


children, with nearly all the 
Great Powers of the world, One 
King of Greece, one 
daughter a future Queen of 
England, another the Impress- 
Dowager of Russia, and a third 
Duchess of Cumberland, and, 
at one time at all events, a 
potential Queen of Hanover, It 
is therefore a matter for 
gratulation that while, on the 
one hand, the bride-elect of 
Prince Charles has had a fault- 
lessly simple and wholesome 
home training, on the other 
hand she has also been familiar- 
ised with the pomp and 
pageantry, the ceremonials and 
the etiquette of Court life in 
its most dignified and stately 
aspect. 
Prince Charles of Denmark, 
whose full name is Prince 
Christian Frederic Charles 
Waldemar Axel, is a 
lieutenant in the Danish navy, 
where he is very popular for 
his amiable characteristics, and 
is also zealously devoted to 
duty, —e without weary- 
ing in order to be a thoroughly 
competent master of his pro- 
fession. He was born at Char- 
lottenlund on Aug. 3, 1872, so 
that he is nearly three years 
younger than his fiancée. The 
fact that Princess Maud and 
Prince Charles are first cousins 
was for a time regarded 
rather serious obstacle to their 
proposed union, as both the 
(Queen and the Prince of Wales 
are somewhat opposed to such 
marriages. But it is evident 
that no such ¢ ybjection will any 
longer be raised by the rela- 
tives of the bride-elect, and 
London may confidently look 
forward to the pleasurable 
excitement of a royal wedding 
in the spring. The betrothal 
has been received with unan- 
imous expressions of loyal 
sympathy and pleasure through- 
out the two kingdoms, and the 
Princess and her bridegroom- 
elect have the warmest con- 
gratulations and good wishes of 
their respective nations already 
so closely and happily linked 
together by the most popular 
been made by an heir-apparent 


which may Cod pre serve ! 
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marriage that has ever 
to the English throne, 
ELAN FRONTIER. 
British mment and the 
Spanish South American Republic of Venezuela, to which 
reference has already been made, relates to a tri act 
territory, possibly valuable for the sake of 
gold-field, westward of the river Essequibo, and fifty 
to a hundred miles inland from Georgetown, the 
capital of British Guiana. The though 
its banks are not so profitably cultivated as those of its 
sister rivers, the Demerara and Berbice, by colonial sugar- 
planters, is a larger river, having several affluents from 
the west, the Cayuni, or Yuruan, and the Massaruni 
being the most important. An old report made by 
Sir Robert Schomburgk to our Foreign Office, in 1839, 
upon the historical and geographical delimitation of Guiana 
from the times when it was a Dutch dominion, is the 
foundation of the British claim to all that territory 
extending nearly two hundred miles west of the Essequibo, 
through which the Cayuni and the Massaruni mainly flow to 
their junction with it. A British frontier police-station on 
the Cayuni was attacked, and its occupants were driven 
away in the month of January last. Gold-finders have 
often been prospecting on the Essequibo and beyond it, 
for some years past ; and our Ske te hes, which may hay ce some 
fresh interest just now, represent scenes upon that river, 
including the penal convict settlement of British Guiana. 
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KEATS CENTENARY 


BY H. BUXTON FORMAN 


ote Keats ther 
returning from Scotland in : LWmNno 
English poets after my death. He had eady issued 
two out of the three volumes which he was fated to publish. 
all reasonable doubt 


sort of permanent 


In them there was enough to remove 
as to the assignment of 
] 


place to their autho ils0 


ultimate 


enough of immaturity and 


wilful 


stir uy 


ness to exasperate some of the critics of his day and 


i notable person, apart from 


five feet 


mtrovers e was 
us compact little Mr. John Keats, 

is he good-naturedly called himself), whose 
edth birthd celebrating to-day. But in 
tory of ir race must have been many men 
] and notable as he so far 
who, not having left 
allowed to lapse quietly into 
ian does or creates in the eye of 

public something worship-worthy that the public, 
inct from the circle of personal intimates and acquaint- 
demands to know what manner of man he was. It 
n and then only, as arule, that the pe rsonal friends 
and acquaintances treasure up his ‘‘dictes and sayings,” 
jot down of his domestic habits and mental and 
moral characteristics, recount in communications to the 
press his more stirring adventures, and, above all, preserve 
every letter or fragment of authentic autobiographic record 
of which they may ¢ hance to be possessed. Entirely amiable, 
ill this, and of great value to posterity, be it understood; so 
let no friendly recorder be twitted with the undeniable fact 
that, had his record related to one who left no public 
mark, it would have been allowed to die out of articulate 
remembrance with the recorder’s self. It’s the way of the 
world in the widest and, on the whole, a wise, 
righteous, and truly economic way for a world somewhat 
subject to the diseases incidental to overcrowding. It 
would be useless even for the Titanic pen of the poet of 
democracy (‘* Titanic” used advisedly, for Walt Whitman 
wrote with a pen-stick like a young mountain pine)—it 


are 
there 


noble 


we 


ij 


ttie stature, 


concerned 


is signal 
rd, have | 


een 
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“ances 
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notes 


sense, 


HAMPSTEAD, WHERE KEATS AND 
COLERIDGE MET. 


MILLFIELD LANE, 


would be useless even for him to tell us that the thoughts, 
sentiments, morals, and adventures of ‘‘the average 
citizen and citizeness” are of the same consequence to 
humanity as those of Shakspere or Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Keats or Christina Rossetti, Fielding or George 
Eliot. It is, in fact, the sweep of that Titanic pen that 
endows the commonplace with its vital quality : the Titanic 
1s refutes in a page its wielder; and it is of Walt 
1imself—not ‘‘ the average citizen or citizeness ’’—that we 
hunger to learn the personal traits and history. What 
would we care about the ‘fourfold moral nature” of 
Shakspere had his mission in life ceased with holding the 
horses of grandees and men -about-town visiting the 
theatre which he hung about for employment? What 
about the fighting prowess of ‘‘Mr. John Keats, five 
feet high,” who drubbed a gigantic hulk of a butcher- 
boy for some act of cruelty or insolence, if Mr. 
John had ‘stuck to his galley-pots,” as directed by 
the brutal bully of Blackwood’s Magazine? Nothing. 
And our indifference would have been wholesome and just; 
for, thank somebody, industry, enterprise, and pluck are 
scattered fairly at large through the race which has the 
honour of claiming Shakspere and Keats; and there is no 
need to make a fuss about such ordinary qualities. But 
the moment a man becomes recognised as a creator, we 
want to know all about him, if only to refute such heresies 
as that genius is near akin to madness, or that the practice 
of poetry or any other art conflicts with the discharge of 
the common duties of life. And this vast inquisitiveness— 
which is brought to the charge of the nineteenth century 
by persons whosuffer rather from an over-sensitive, not to 
say prudish, modesty than from a real appreciation of the 
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claims of the great—isa part of the price which genius pays 
for its laurels, and no great price after all. 
It is not easy to separate the elements of the joy of 


creation—the exaltation felt by a man who has produced 


JOHN KEATS, DIED AT ROME, 1821, AGED 25. 
something, be it ever so small, worthy to be dignified by 
the name of art. But surely some part of that joy is in 
the contemplation of the stability of the work—the thought 
that the pleasure of its production is not to be shared alone 
by the artist’s friends and acquaintance, but by the 
appreciative world at large, not only in the artist’s own 
day, but, with luck, in the far distant future. It 
is a great thought—a thought enhancing the relish 
of life threefold, fourfold, nay, tenfold, that what 
one does to-day with keen delight is to be the cause 
of delight and gratitude to thousands yet unborn, 


who shall look back and say, ‘‘ What manner of 


man was he whose words and whose work still 
move us to tears, or exalt us in spirit, though 
his body has been dust this century or more?” 
If only an artist could be sure of that reward, 


would it greatly concern him to think that one of 


or say, rather, one of the 
manifestations of appreciativeness - just the 
insatiable appetite for information about our 
benefactors which some folk call intolerable inquisi- 
tiveness? To Keats, who wrote in a state of 
excited incredulity, to the still more excited but 

credulous Haydon, about a mere rumour that a 

personal relic of Shakspere (a seal with ‘‘ W. 8.” 

engraved on it) had been dug up in a field at 

Stratford-on-Avon—to Keats, who confided to the 

same ambitious man of genius that it would be 

death to him to think he had no right to couple 
himself with the painter in the heirship of eternity 
which Shakspere so greatly describes under the name 
of Fame—to Keats, who bridled somewhat on 
hearing that a kindly old gentleman had 
called him ‘‘ quite the little poet”—it must 

have been amply clear that Fame meant the 

love and adulation of future generations. 

And why should they any more than he and 

his be content to love a shadow, and abstain 

from trapping their concept with every avail- 

able accessory of fact, relic, and document, 

were it only a Tassie’s gem with the letters 

‘J. K.” engraved upon it, dug up by ’Arry 

and ’Arriet at the foot of Battery Hill, when 

employed in the desecration of his beloved 

Hampstead Heath on a Sunday afternoon ? 

None knew better than he that the one thing 

was inseparable from the other; and there is 

no passage in all his writings so much as 

running parallel to the traditional utterance 

of a great poet lately gone from us—‘‘ No 

hog shall rip up my carcase when Iam dead!” 

Just before Keats’s terrible and disastrous 
passion for Fanny Brawne asserted itself unmis- 
takably, he wrote to his brother George: ‘‘ The 
only thing that can affect me personally for more 
than one short passing day is any doubt about my 
powers for poetry; I seldom have any; and I loo 
with hope to the nighing time when I shall have 
none.” Bitterly as he resented the ‘ spying” upon 
the loves of himself and Fanny Brawne through 
‘*the microscope of a coterie,” whose aim was to 
thwart his wishes and those of his chosen lady, 
he nowhere betrays any repugnance to the inevitable 
and inexorable microscope of Fame, whether spying 
upon his loves or aught else that might serve to build 
up his image solidly and for ever in the hearts and 
minds of posterity. True, it was but in jest that 
he wrote complacently to Fanny Brawne of offering 
their correspondence to Murray for publication ; 
but that is not the jest of a man unaware of the 
inseparableness of Fame and her Siamese twin- 
brother Publicity, or greatly concerned as to what 
his friends and lovers might do with the written 
records of his life. 

The ways of genius are devious and past finding 
out. You shall find one poet nervously alive to the 
repetition in others of that criticism of himself which 
manifests itself in revision—so fearful of betrayal 
to posterity in any dress but his best that the existence of 
an unregenerate print or an immature draft strikes horror 
into his bones. You shall find another too largely tolerant 
of all the world not to include his younger self in that all- 
embracing forgiveness of sins, errors, and shortcomings. 
And of these last was Keats. ‘‘ Sleep and Poetry,” he saw, 


the forms of gratitude 
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was no great poem; but it was the most considerable thing 
he had accomplished when he published his little volume 
of 1817; and of its four hundred and four lines he said 
Howsoever they be done, 
I leave them as a father does his son. 

3y the time he came to write the preface to ‘‘ Endymion,” 
he knew that that also was no great poem. What then? 
Should he strive to tinker it further? No! He had 
written it over twice ; and he published it with the know- 
ledge that ‘‘a year’s castigation’’ would not mind it, and 
the avowal that ‘‘ this youngster” might justly ‘‘ die away ; 
a sad thought for me,” he added, ‘‘if I had not some hope 
that while it is dwindling I may be plotting, and fitting 
myself for verses fit to live.” 'This also, then, he left ‘‘ as 
a father does his son,” and passed on to greater things- 
to ‘‘ Lamia,” to ‘ Isabella,” to ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
to the grave, stately, quasi-Miltonic classicism of the un- 
finished ‘‘ Hyperion,” and to the absolute felicity, unerring 
music, and just criticism of certain phases of life character- 
ising the so-called Odes and ‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” 

By that time Keats must have known that he would be 
‘‘among the English poets” after his death, and might 
even have wounded the susceptibilities of Matthew Arnold 
in the matter of capitals by writing the two words in large 
letters with three notes of exclamation—‘‘ KNGLISH 
POETS!!!"—had it not been for the onset of the 
Furies in the orthodox leash of three—to wit, Passion, 
Disease, and Poverty. ‘These it was that held the 
dearly beloved lady of his choice before his eyes, 
only to tear her away from him and send him to die 
in a foreign land, in the arms of a man friend, in agony 
of spirit only lulled and moderated by the approach of that 
soft step which comes at last to all of us, and which came 
for him in the Piazza di Spagna, hard by that wondrous 
stairway ofthe Triniti del Monte. Many and many an ardent 
youth has made far other pilgrimage than histo the foot of that 
stairway, to stand marvelling whether its perfect symmetry 
could lead anywhere but to the gates of Paradise : some 
have even rested and dreamed till the vision of angels 
ascending and descending snapped and roused them to the 
workaday worldaround. Butif the young poet from ngland 
who lay dying close to the foot of the steps all through 
the winter of 1820-21 saw visions of the kind, be sure that 
for him there was but one angel ascending and descending 
the stairway of the Trinita—the Angel of the Sleeping- 
draught, who came at last to his bedside, veiled in kindly 
might, on the 23rd of February, 1821. 

It should be with bowed heads that we keep this 
hundredth birthday of Mr. John Keats, five feet high, the 
son of Thomas Keats, the West-country stableman, 
who came up to London and ultimately married his 
master’s daughter, and managed the livery stables 
of the Swan and Hoop in Moorfields, where he 
who is to-day great ‘‘among the English poets” 
was born. Keats left us poetry among the most perfect in 
our language, letters in plenty among the choicest that 
were ever written—the record of a manly, honourable, 
affectionate nature; he has not begrudged us any know- 
ledge as to the growth of his powers, the development of 
his craft and mastery in the shaping of phrases, the 
enlargement of his mind, the joys and the sorrows of his 
heart and soul. And we have kindly, at last, allowed him 
to be ‘‘among the English poets.” In the place allotted to 
great English poets’ Oh, no! Not at Poets’ Corner in 
the Abbey which he loved. There we shall find to-day no 
trace of him or his name. But we have not begrudged him 
a grave by the walls of ‘‘ the Eternal City”; and we have 
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KEATS’ GRAVE. 


graciously permitted a few Americans to set up a memorial 
bust of him in the parish church of Hampstead, near that 
Well Walk where he nursed his brother Tom until their 
mother’s complaint carried him off. Verily, it is time 
we learnt ‘‘a little self-contempt !” 

Oct. 31, 1895. 
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NAVAL CHURCH PARADE IN EAST AFRICA, 
We are not in the age of the Crusades; nor is it the express 
business either of modern geographical explorers—since 
Livingstone’s revered example, followed by the excellent 
Nyassa and Uganda missions of British Christianity—or 
that, still less, of the British naval force on the east coast 
of Africa, to plant churches in heathen 

lands, like the followers of Cortes and 


guns, and with fifty Zanzibar Askaris and sixty Soudanese, 
captured the fortress, losing only one man, led by Captains 
MacGill and Egerton, with some brisk fighting. But the 
sketch that we have received from Captain F. 8. Dugmore, 
R.N.R., attached to the Naval Brigade, represents a more 
peaceful incident of the next day, being Sunday, when the 
men assembled on ‘‘ church parade,” and the chaplain of 


We hope soon to learn 
but an 
resources, as the rulers of 


and was to be burnt. 
has been caught somewhere 


is vacant, 
that the owner 
African Slavery King has many 
the Congo State have found, to evade the 
civilisation. Naval forces cannot be expected to go on 
long marches at a distance from their ships, except in 
conjunction with a military expedition, 
equipped and _ provided 

and materials for shelter. It may be 
questioned whether such an _ expedi- 


else, 


punitive arms of 


completely 
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Pizarro in the Spanish conquest of 
America. To put down the cruel slave 
trade, as well in the interior of the Dark 
Continent as on its but 
especially to check the inhuman practices 
of the mongrel Arab and native chiefs of 
armed gangs of kidnappers who attack 
perpetrating the 
havoc, and 


ocean shores, 


defenceless villages, 
direst acts of 
plunder, then sweeping away the rem- 
to the 
dhow-masters, by whom they are carried 
away to Muscat or to Zanzibar—that is 
the appointed work of British officers. 
During three months past we have 
been informed of much service 
in this performed by the gallant 
sailors and squadron 
under command of Rear-Admiral Rawson, 
authorised and accompanied by the British 
Consul - General at Zanzibar, Mr. A. H 
Hardinge, C.B., with General Sir Lloyd 
Mathews, K.C.M.G., commanding the 
forces of the Sultan of Zanzibar. They 
have been engaged, on different parts of 


slaughter, 


nant of the poor people for sale 


active 
cause, 
marines of the 
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the and up several rivers, in the 
pursuit of a rather troublesome Moslem 
potentate named Mboraka, probably not 
of genuine Arab race, the head of a 
confederacy of predatory tribal chieftains, 
who dodges about from one stockaded camp or rude fortress 
to another, beaten repeatedly wherever he chooses to await 
an attack, and escapes being caught by a timely retreat 
into pathless tropical jungles, far from the river by 
which our boats’ and the Royal Marines have 
approached his temporary stronghold. This is what took 
place at Mwele on Aug. 17, when a force of 380 men 
from the ships St? Phebe, Barracouta, and Raccoon, 
with a seven-pounder gun, a rocket-tube, and four Maxim 


coast, 


crews 


. Ge orge, 


THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR EXPEDITION: 


AT CAPE FLORA, FRANZ JOSEF LAND 
From a Photograph. 


H.M.S. St. George read the service which is made so 
constantly familiar to English congregations on Sundays 
at home. This scene requires little further explanation. 
The figure of the chaplain, in his clerical robe, holding his 
book, will be discerned near the flagstaff; beside him, 
standing upon some boxes, appear Admiral Rawson, Sir 
Lloyd Mathews, and Mr. Hardinge. At the door of the 
Admiral’s tent a native servant is cooking dinner. To the 


left a sentinel guards the door of Mboraka’s house, which 


HOISTING THE BRITISH FLAG 


tion in East Africa, to be connected 
with the administration to be formed in 
would not be more serviceable 
to the a British Protectorate 
over the native race than the 
Ashantee expedition, of which we shall 
more. 


Uganda, 
cause of 
pre dj ected 


soon hear 


A novel idea in entertainments comes 
South Africa —the conversation 
Beside the menu of 
conversation, a 
every course, and 
limited to the 
Great skill must be required 
to draw up such a menu with success. 
In a formal dinner- party, where 
of the guests are comparative strangers 
to each other, the weather 


from 
dinner. 
a menu of 
topic for 
is strictly 
subjects. 


dishes is 
different 
the talk 


prescribed 


most 


might be put 


down as a safe subject of discourse 
during the soup; with the fish the recent 
yachting races might be considered an 
appropriate topic; while the prospects of 
the shooting season would naturally arise 
when the game appeared. But where the 
host and hostess prided themselves on 
their conversational powers they might 


be tempted to put down 





occasionally 
abstruse subjects and then take an unfair advantage of 
their guests, so we should think the next development of 
the conversation dinner will be to send round the list 
of subjects along with the invitations; the guests would 
then have an opportunity of looking them up in an 
encyclopedia. Care would, of needed to 
suit the the 
should be discussed with port, 
be handed round with the more frivolous topics, 


course, be 


wines to conversation. Serious subjects 


while champagne should 








ARAB WAR IN THE BRITISH EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE.—THE FIRST CHRISTIAN SERVICE PERFORMED IN SLAVE-RAIDERS’ 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 18. 
S. Dugmore, R.N.R. 


CHURCH PARADE IN MWELE, 


From a Sketch by Captain F. 
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death of Dr. Robert 
its most accomplished journalists. 


Brown, Fleet Street loses 
About twenty 
years avo 
Dr. Brown 
joined the 
editorial staff 
of the Stan- 
dard, but 
with an 
ex perience 
which rarely 
falls to the 
lot of a 
leader- 
writer. Ik 
began life by 
winning dis- 
tinction at 
Edinburgh 
University, 
and at the 
Universities 
of Leyden, 
Copenhagen, 
and Rostock. 
wl ¢ trcatha In 1861 he 
bega n to 
travel, and 
few travellers have taken so remarkable a 
The Arctic regions were pretty familiar to him. 
Together with Mr. Edward Whymper, he made the first 

vlish attempt to penetrate the inland ice of Greenland. 

made the first charts of the interior of Vancouver, and 
h researches extended from Venezuela and the West 
Indies to Alaska and the Behring Sea, and from the Arctic 
regions to the Barbary States of North Africa. When he 
returned to Seotland, of which he was a native, he became 
y lecturer in geology, botany, and zoology in 
the High School, Edinburgh, the Henot Watt College, 
Kdinburgh, and the Mechanics’ Institute, Glasgow. He 
wrote about thirty volumes and endless scientific articles, 
and it was the fruit of all this training that he brought to 
Dr. Brown died at the comparatively 


sy the 
one of 


ert Brows 


range, 


uccessivel y 


London journalism. 
early age of fifty-four. 

Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Madame de 
Novikoff describing ‘* that wretched Sultan” as 
given to mankind.” This has caused some commotion in 
the Opposition camp, where it is not forgotten that the 
scheme of Armenian reforms accepted by the Sultan, but 
without a European control, was originally projected by 
Lord Rosebery. 


‘*a curse 


Mr. Frederic Harrison hus suggested the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry into the authenticity of the 
alleged head of Cromwell, a relic now in the possession of 
a gentleman in Kent. Mr. Harrison proposes Lord Ripon 
and Sir John Lubbock, both descendants of Cromwell, as 
members of the Commission, to be assisted by an expert in 
taxidermy. If the inquiry should be favourable to the 
head, Mr. Harrison thinks the Dean of Westminster might 
be requested by Parliament to replace the head in the tomb 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel, from which the remains of the 
Protector were taken at the Restoration. But there appears 
to be absolutely no positive evidence whatever bearing on 
the identity of the head, and it is not in the least likely 
that pure conjecture, however authoritative, would be 
allowed to carry the weight Mr. Harrison seems disposed 
to assign to it. 


Eusapia Paladino, the ‘miracle worker” from Naples, 
has been finally exposed, She puzzled professors, some 
of whom were convinced that she possessed an ‘ occult 
force” which enabled her to move objects beyond her 
reach when her hands and feet were held in the dark. In 
an evil hour she accepted an invitation to Cambridge, 
where the professors were reinforced by Mr. Maskelyne, the 
conjurer. Mr. Maskelyne’s account of the proceedings 
shows that he had very early suspicions of a sister in the 
craft. It was found, indeed, that Eusapia cleverly con- 
trived to make people think they were holding both her 
hands and feet, when one hand and one foot were free to 
play the tricks that astonished the professorial wits. In 
future it would be well if the Psychical Research Society 
were to make Mr. Maskelyne a perpetual assessor. 


The wittiest of Congregational ministers has passed 
away in the Rey. J. De Kewer Williams, who died on 
Oct. 26, aged 
seventy- 
eight. Ho 
had probably 
lectured in 
more towns 
of Great 
Britain than 
any man, and 
had spoken 
during more 
than half a 
century from 
more plat- 
forms than 
any of his 
conte m por- 
arica, lis 
chief work 
was done in 
Hackney. 
which wil! 
treasure his 
honowred 
memory for Tue tate Rev. J. De Kewer Witrsams. 
years to 
come. Mr. Williams was educated for the Congrega- 
tional Ministry at Highbury College, and entered upon his 
first pastorate in 1843 at Limerick. He became the 
Minister of Old Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, in 1874, 
from which he only retired recently. Mr. Williams was 
welcomed wherever he went, because of his humorous, and 
at the same time sagacious words. He was president of 


From a Painting by J. Hubert, Uackney 
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the Lecturers’ Association fora long period, and many thou- 
sands will reeall his lectures on ‘‘ Hats,” and other topics. 
Annually, too, he discoursed on the contents of the Royal 
Acadeiny, and was a really good judge of pictures, as the 

ills of his home proved. He was a quaint figure, with 
hosts of friends in all ranks, and when his witty words are 
forgotten, his true wisdom, untiring energy, and loving 
generosity will be remembered. 


Lord Londonderry is to be the new Chairman of the 
London School Board in the room of Lord George Hamilton. 
It is the misfortune of the Board that it has a succession of 
( ha rinen who, sooner ol late r, ure needed for the service 
of the State elsewhere. Lord George Hamilton is now 
Secretary for India, and it is quite probable that before 
long Lord Londonderry will receive Government 
appointime nt, which would again lewe the School Board 

irching for a preside nt. 


ome 


The better type of light French literature sustains a 
great loss Wy the death of Gustave Droz, the author of 
‘* Monsieur, Madame, ect Bébé.”’ Parisian by birth and 
temperament, his father was a well-known sculptor, and 
Gjustave pursued for many years an artistic career before 
giving up the palette for the pen. Indeed, during the first 
ten years of the Third Empire he bid fair to become a 
fashionable painter, and it was only owing to an accident 
that he began to contribute short satirical sketches of 
l’rench society to La Vie Parisienne. Ue signed his con- 
tributions to Marcelin’s famous weekly ‘‘Gustave Z” ; 
these attracted great attention; and in 1866 he republished 
them in volume form and under the title of ‘* Monsieur, 
Madame, et Bébé.” The book immediately attained an 
enormous popularity, and the author woke one morning 
and found himself famous. ‘Then followed ** Entre Nous” 
and ‘*Le Cahier Bleu. de Mademoiselle Cibot.” As 
happened in so many other cases, the F'ranco-German War 
produced a change in Droz’s literary methods, and 
** Babolein,”’ ** Les Ktangs,” and * Tristesses et Sourires,”’ 
a charming volume crowned by the I’'rench Academy, in no 
way recalled his earlier witty and somewhat risqué vein, 
M. Droz, at the time of his death, had been for some years 
a member of the staff of the Revue des Deux Mondes. We 
led a very retired existence and was rarely to be met in 
Parisian society. 

The tragie death of Lord Waterford has called forth the 
sympathy of all classes with his bereaved wife and family. 
Although 
ever since his 
dangerous 
accident in 
the hunting- 
field little 
hope was en- 
tertained of 
his ultimate 
recovery to 
health, there 
has never 
been the 
slightest rea- 
son to expect 
the sad ter- 
mination to 
his life which 
took place 
last week. In 
common with 
his brothers, 
Lord Charles 
and Lord 
Marcus and 
Lord William 

Jeresford, he was an ardent sportsman, but the injury 
to the spinal cord sustained more than twelve years 
ago had rendered him an invalid, and totally incapaci- 
tated him for out-door exercises and the athletic 
recreations which formed his keenest pleasures. To one 
who possessed Lord Waterford’s splendid physique and 
hereditary love of sport such a deprivation was a trial 
beyond words. ‘To see the fine stalwart figure constantly 
reclining in a wheel-chair was a pathetic sight to all who 
had known the invalid in the full tide of his buoyant high 
spirits and excellent health. How much physical pain he 
suffered few outside his own intimate circle will ever know. 
His pluck and endurance were immense, and many can 
testify to his unfailing geniality and forethought for others. 
After undergoing an operation in London last year, from 
which he derived great relief, hopes were entertained that 
the improvement would be permanent. Unfortunately, in 
June last, when preparing to leave Curraghmore, Lord 
Waterford tripped over a mat and fell, and it was not long 
before an acute recurrence of his former painful symptoms 
brought on a fit of mental depression from which he never 
fully rallied. In addition to these troubles, the state of 
Lady Waterford’s health had caused him great sorrow for 
many years past—a sorrow that could only increase 
with the knowledge that her ultimate recovery was hope- 
less, and her sufferings almost greater than his own. 
Perhaps one of the most touching signs of Lord Waterford’s 
realisation of the disastrous consequences of his accident 
was his interest in the safety of others. To a lady whom 
he knew, and who was fond of riding, he said: ‘*‘ Do you 
always wear a safety skirt when you hunt?” She replied 
that she wore an ordinary skirt made by a good tailor. 
‘* But,” persisted Lord Waterford, ‘‘ has it a hem round the 
edge ?” His listener owned to the hem, and added that ‘ it 
would look very funny if it hadn't.” ‘‘ Never mind that,” 
urged his Lordship earnestly, ‘‘tear it off before you 
mount again: what is appearance compared to the awful 
risk of an accident in the hunting-field ? ”’ 
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A shilling Tennyson! Messrs. Macmillan are issuing 
a series of delightful little volumes at that price, the first 
two of which are ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott and Other Poems ” 
and ‘ Juvenilia.”” These books are more companionable 
than the larger editions: they come caressingly to the 
hand, and are a constant invitation to the reader. This 
edition of Tennyson may be ranked with the shilling 
Shakspere published by Messrs. Dent in a form which in 
itself is a dainty charm to the eye and was one of the most 


original publishing ventures of our day. 
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Captain Frederick Erle Lawrence, Rifle Brigade, who 
was killed in action on Oct. 18 near Mombasa, East Africa, 
was a s0n 
of the late 
General Sir 
Arthur Law- 
ren ec 6, 
a 6. BB, 
Colonel- 
Commandant 
of the Rifle 
srigade, 
Frederick 
Lawrence 
was born 
Oct. 27, 1861, 
and gazetted 
to the Rifle 
Brigade in 
1881, and 
joined the 
2nd Battalion 
‘which same 
battalion his 
father had 
commanded 
at the Battle 
of the Alma, 
and during the Crimean campaign). He served in the 
mounted infantry in the Souakim Expedition of 1685, 
and was given the medal and clasp and bronze star. 
A few years later he was appointed Adjutant of 
the 2nd Battalion, and in 1892 went out to Mashonaland 
Frontier Delineation Committee. Ile was 
promoted Captain in 1891, and subsequently served in 
India with the lst Battalion. He was recently selected by 
the Foreign Office to go out as Commandant of the native 
troops at Mombasa, and it was in carrying out his duties, 
in attempting to capture a chief who has been giving 
trouble, that he was shot dead. He was a most excellent 
officer, and, had he lived, would certainly have made his 
mark, Ife was much beloved by all ranks, was unceasing 
in his endeavours to promote the welfare of the men of the 
Rifle Brigade, and his loss may truly be said to be 
rreparable. 

The performance in English on Friday, Oct. 25, by Mr. 
Ii. C. Hedmondt’s company at Covent Garden of * ‘ihe 
Flying Dutchman ” if by no means equal to the previous 
performances of ‘‘ The Valkyrie,” was quite a reasonable 
and satisfactory interpretation, within ordinary limits of 
expectation. ‘he mounting of this particular opera is 
extremely difficult; yet the mounting, in this instance, 
was not unimpressive and was never grotesque. ‘The entry 
of the ghostly ship, for example, was extremely well 
managed, although its wreck, at the end, was not by any 
means complete enough. Mr. Ludwig’s impersonation of the 
Dutchman was, to a certain extent, very picturesque, but 
it was unequal in detail; at times his voice was very 
pleasing, at times it was quite uninteresting, and even 
disagreeable; but he acted well throughout. Madame 
Duma’s Senta was good, but somewhat too lively; she 
should remember that Senta’s love was anything but 
human or girlish. The other parts were not so adequately 
filled ; and though the orchestra played up with spirit, Mr. 
Feld showed himself assuredly not the man to conduct a 
Wagner opera, even so early a work as ‘*‘ The Flying 
Dutchman.” 

Mr. J. A. Muir’s recital in Princes’ Hall on Oct. 29 was 
remarkable for the very clever way in which Mr. Muir 
imitated the various performers in a circus. No words 
were necessary to recognise the different rdles which the 
reciter filled, and the whole was as effective as an act of 
“T/Enfant Prodigue.” In addition, Mr. Muir whistled 
most tunefully and sang two or three humorous songs. 


Some readers of Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s charming 
volume, ‘‘ Leaves from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” 
must surely have been inspired to cultivate gardens. And 
while the wintry days are making our gardens into wilder- 
nesses, it is time to enjoy to the full such catalogues as 
that of Messrs. Richard Smith and Co., with their ‘‘ promise 
of May ” involved in the plants and trees which they offer. 
Those who have visited the grand old city of Worcester 
may have seen the St. John’s Nurseries with their scores 
of acres devoted to the growing of young fruit-trees and 
ornamental shrubs, while hundreds of thousands of roses 
and flowers as fair scent the summer air. For those 
persons who, however, have not had visual evidence of 
Messrs. Richard Smith’s extensive grounds, they are now 
issuing a remarkably complete illustrated catalogue with 
every facility for ordering plants and trees. 

Daniel Owen, the Welsh novelist, who died recently, 
was probably little known to English readers. One of 
his novels, 
“fs y 8 
Lewis,” was 
translated, 
but it made 
no very deep 
impression 
outside the 
borders of the 
Principality. 
In Wales, 
however, Mr. 
Owen’s name 
was a house- 
hold word. 
His wit and 
pathos are 
said to have 
been remark- 
able, and his 
perception of 
character 
very keen. 
The popu- 
larity of his 
books in 
Wales is at the same time a striking testiinony to the 
tenacity with which the Welsh cling to their native tongue. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen is expected to stay at Balmoral 
until Novy. 15, and then to come to Windsor. Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Fife, have her Majesty at The 
Marquis of Lansdowne has been the Minister 


visited Jalmoral. 
in attendance upon her Majesty. 

The Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Victoria and Maud and Prince Nicholas of 
Greece, have arrived from Denmark, and on 
Saturday, Oct. 26, rejoined the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
with their family, haye returned from the 
Continent. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
with her husband, visited Edinburgh on 
Oct. 24, when she presented badges and 
certificates at the Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses, and inspected the School 
of Cx okery. 

Lord Dufferin, in communicating to the 
Mayor of Dover his resignation of the Lord 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, explains 
that it is his intention, after retiring next 
summer from the Paris Embassy, which will 
end his career of diplomatic service, ‘to 
reside almost continuously in Ireland.” 

At Sunderland on Oct. 23 Lord London- 

derry presided over the annual meeting of the 
Northern Union of Conservative Associations. 
‘The Hon. Mr. Brodrick, Under-Secretary for 
War, and the Hon. G. N. Curzon, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, spoke at a 
Conservative dinner at Kingston. The Midland 
Conservative Associations Union had _ its 
dinner at Birmingham, Lord Windsor in the 
chair. On the Liberal party side, Sir George 
Trevelyan made a speech at Glasgow. 

The Lord Mayor-elect of London, Sir 
Walter Wilkin, Alderman and Colonel of 
Volunteers, was presented to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the Princes’ Chamber of the House 
of Lords, on Oct. 24 by the Recorder, Sir 
Charles Hall. In receiving and compliment- 
ing the next year’s Lord Mayor, the fact that 
Sir Walter Wilkin is a ‘‘ brother barrister” 
(having been called at the Inner Temple in 
1875 before he entered commercial business) 
was noticed by the Lord Chanceilor. On the 
same day at Nottingham Sir Joseph Renals, 
the retiring Lord Mayor, was entertained at 
a banquet given by his fellow-townsmen of 
Nottingham, which was his birthplace. He 
unaffectedly made the touching confession that 
‘‘amidst the congratulations he got when 
elected Lord Mayor, he had missed the voice 
of his mother.” 

The Law Courts on Thursday, Oct. 24, com- 
menced their Michaelmas Term sittings at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, after the Long Vacation. On Friday, 
in the Queen’s Bench Court, before Mr. Justice Bruce and a 
special jury, began the trial of Mr. Jabez Spencer Balfour, 
with Mr. G. E. Brock, Mr. J. T. Wright, Mr. M. Theobald, 
and Mr. G. Dibley, for alleged frauds in the management 
of the Liberator Building Society, the House and Lands 
Investment Company, the Lands Allotment Company, and 
other joint-stock companies, which failed with total liabili- 
ties amounting to £8,360,000, and with assets supposed 
about £3,000,000, to the loss of more than five millions 
sterling among 23,000 shareholders and 28,000 creditors. 
The counsel for the prosecution are Sir Richard Webster, 
Attorney-General, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. H. Sutton, Mr. 
C. Mathews, and Mr. C. F. Gill. The defendants’ counsel, 
severally, are Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. Atherley-Jones, and 
Mr. Compton Smith, Mr. Marshall Hall and Mr. R. E. 
Moore, Mr. J. P. Grain, and Mr. Woodfall. 


The Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses, of which 
the Princess of Wales is president, has had its capital 
increased by subscriptions amounting to £22,500 since the 
end of July, when her Royal Highness graciously received 
the third and fourth thousand of the enrolled nurses in the 
gardens of Marlborough House. 


A night march of the brigade of Foot Guards and the 
Metropolitan Volunteer battalions, under the direction of 
General Lord Methuen, commanding the Home District, 
was performed on Saturday evening with satisfactory 
results. The aggregate of the troops assembled was 
thirteen thousand, comprising the Coldstream Guards and 
Grenadier Guards; the South London Brigade of Volunteers, 
numbering three thousand; the North London, two 
thousand; the West London, East London, and Surrey 
Brigades, nearly equal; the Medical Staff Corps, the 
Guards’ Signallers, and 137 Cyclists. They started about 
seven o’clock in the evening from their respective muster- 
ing-places, all in drill order, carrying great-coats ; three 
columns mustering in Hyde Park, one at the Horse 
Guards, one in Northumberland Avenue, and one at 
Camberwell. The North London, East London, and West 
London Brigades marched by Camden Town to Hampstead 
Heath, commanded by Lord Falmouth, Colonel Oliphant, 
and Major-General Trotter; while the South London 
Brigade, under Colonel Campbell, marched from Hyde 
Park to Kensal Green, and Colonel Ricardo led the Guards 
to Regent’s Park. The marching was punctually timed, 
and discipline was commendably maintained. 


The Lord Chief Justice delivered an address to the 
Council of Legal Education on Monday at the opening of 
the law lectures and classes for the winter, reviewing the 
condition of studies for the Bar in England, as entrusted 
to the Inns of Court, examining its defects, and proposing 
a complete scheme for the establishment of a ‘School of 
Law,” upon a broad basis with a permanent constitution. 
Its senate or governing body should be nominated by the 
Crown, theginns of Court, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chief 


———_ 


Justice, and Master of the Rolls, the Universities, and the 
Incorporated Law Society. It should be empowered to 
direct professional instruction, with the funds provided by 
the Inns of Court, to hold examinations, and to grant 
degrees. Lord Russell’s address was listened to with 
great attention. The Chairman of the Council of Legal 
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Education, Lord Macnaghten, said he felt sure that the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court would give these proposals 
their best consideration. 

A meeting was held at the Kensington Town Hall on 
Monday to hear speeches from Lord Warkworth and his 
supporters as candidate for the Southern Division of 
Kensington, the seat vacated by Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
The Solicitor-General, Sir Robert. Finlay, was one of the 
speakers. Mr. W. H. Lecky, the historian, has issued his 
address as candidate for Dublin University. 

On Tuesday evening, at twenty minutes before seven, 
a shocking disaster took place near St. Mary’s Church 


GAS EXPLOSION IN NEW CHURCH COURT, STRAND, 
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in the Strand, in New Church Court, leading to Drury 

Lane. It was an explosion of gas, from leakage of the 

main. A house crowded with poor families was completely 

destroyed ; it was believed that several of the inhabitants 

had perished, either burnt or buried in the ruins, and a Fire 

Brigade man, named Spragg, lay all night overwhelmed 
by the fall of part of the building upon him. 
Some other persons were badly hurt. 


The London Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday heard a lecture from Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun upon the projected Central Amer- 
ican Isthmus Canal by Lakes Nicaragua and 
Managua, which seems likely to be adopted by 
the United States Congress next session. It 
is 1694 miles long, and the highest level is 
but 100 ft. above the sea, with only three 
locks on each side descending to the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. It passes through 
two lakes, one of which is a hundred miles 
long, broad and deep, and there would be 
not more than twenty-seven miles of arti 
ficial canal. These conditions appear much 
easier than those of Panama. But the 
Nicaragua Canal would be more advantageous 
to American than to European traffic with 
astern Asia, 


The strike among the Belfast engine 
factory and iron ship-building workmen, by 
which many other hands, in the iron-found- 
ries’, carpenters’ and painters’, and accessory 
departments, altogether nearly seven thousand, 
are thrown out of employ, has not yet been 
ended. It was to be determined on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 30, whether the Clyde shipbuilders 
should their establishments by 
their agreement with the Belfast 


also close 
virtue of 
employers. 

The French Ministry of M. Ribot has 
resigned office upon account of a hostile vote 
in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday, after 
a debate on the Reinach bribery scandals in 
the affairs of the South of France Railway 
Company, and the complaint that document- 
ary evidence of those malpractices had been 
kept back from judicial inquiry by the office 
of the Minister of Justice. ‘ihe resolution, 
a veiled censure on the Government, was 
passed by 311 votes against 210, 


In the Austrian Reichstag at Vienna, 
Count Badeni, the new Prime Minister, has 
withstood a three days’ debate on his policy, 
which is that of resolutely opposing the 
Separatist tendencies of the diverse nation- 
alities and provinces; he took a rather high 
tone with the Reichsrath, and appears deter- 
mined to assert the unity of the State. 


A rumoured treaty or negotiation between 
Russia and China for the cession of Port Arthur, 
to become a Russian naval station, with the 
construction of a railway through Manchuria 
to connect it with the great Trans-Siberian 
lines now in progress, with the Amoor River settlements, 
and with the Russian seaports on the North Pacific coast, 
has been current for some days. It is not confirmed by 
any news from the British Embassy at I’ekin, and is 
positively contradicted in Europe by advices from St. 
Petersburg and Perlin. 


Later accounts of the massacre of Armenians at 
Trebizond and other places in Asiatic Turkey are much 
worse than those received last week. The slaughter at 
Trebizond and in its neighbourhood on Oct. 7 is reckoned 
at six hundred defenceless people, while only half-a-dozen 
Turks were killed. At Baibourt, between ‘Trebizond and 
Erzeroum, so late as the 26th, Armenian villages were 
attacked, dreadful outrages perpetrated, and a hundred and 
fifty men and women slain with the utmost cruelty. At 
Erzinjan, at Marash and Zeitoun, and in several districts 
of the interior, scenes of bloodshed continue unchecked. 
Hundreds have been killed at Bitlis, where there was much 
fighting. There are no fresh disturbances in Constantinople. 
The Sultan’s Government, the Porte, has issued a lengthy 
official statement, casting all the blame upon the Armenians 
in that city. Another official publication is that of the 
Grand Vizier’s order to the Valis or Governors of the 
provinces of Erzeroum, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, Mamuret- 
el-Aziz, and Sivas, concerning the projected administrative 
reforms. 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL’S VISIT. 
The King of Portugal is a great sportsman, and he has 
always wished to spend a portion of the shooting season in 
England. His study at Cintra is lined with both old and up- 
to-date gun and cartridge cases, rifles of various descrip- 
The Queen of 
Portugal is also a keen sportswoman, and, like her mother, 
the Comtesse de Paris, is a first-rate shot, in startling contrast 


tions, boar-spears, and hunting-knives. 


with her predecessor, Maria Pia, so long the best-dressed 
and most feminine - looking Queen-Consort in Europe. 
Dom Carlos, though half Italian by birth, has a strongly 
Germanic cast of figure and countenance. He is stout and 
fair, and utterly unlike the wiry, dark people who acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign. Jefore his marriage he, 
as Duke of Braganza, was often in Paris, and even 
previously to his alliance with a Princess of the House of 
Orleans his partiality for France and French life was most 
marked ; and Parisians—especially members of the Jockey 
Club—always found a warm welcome awaiting them at the 
Portuguese Court. The King of Portugal, like his Italian 
cousins, the Duke of Aosta and Count of Turin, deals 
exclusively with British tailors, gunmakers, and harness 
manufacturers. His Majesty is going to Germany, instead 
of to Italy, and the Emperor William awaits him for 
hospitable entertainment at Potsdam and Berlin, after 
which be comes to England. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN PARIS 


An alarming accident 

Londoners will remember one very similar 
mden Town took on Tuesday. 
2, at the Mont Parnasse terminus of the 
Western Railway in Paris, <A train froin 

Brittany, which should have stopped at th 
tion, failing to slacken spr ed by some fault 
brakes, smashed the fixed buffers at the 
of the rails, and broke its way forward 
lery and balustrade to the 
looks the Place 


de tennes, where the locomotive engine 


through a glass gal 
front of the station, which ov 
tumbled headlong down into the public street. 
The fall was about 30 ft., but, happily, both 
the engine-driver and stoker had jumped off 
the engine, and the front guard had es 1} l 
from the van, before the collision with the 
stop-buffers ; two brake-vans fell upon the 
top of the « ngine, and blocked the way 80 asto 
prevent the fall of the remaining carriages, 
of which there were twelve, first and second 
class, with 122 passengers. One of these 
vas bruised in the head, but no others were 
so badly hurt as to be unable to get out of 
the train and go away without assistance. 
Unfortunately, a fragment of stone from the 
broken balustrade struck a woman named 
Aiguillard, the wife of a man who keeps the 
kiosque for selling newspapers in the Place 
de Rennes, and killed her instantly. The 
fallen engine, with its fire not extinguished 
for some minutes, poured forth clouds of 
steam, and its wheels continued to revolve as 
it lay on the ground. It may well be imagined 
that this great and sudden smash of the front 
of a busy railway station in a square which 
is much frequented at four o’clock in the 
Thou- 


sands of people quickly gathered to view the 


afternoon caused a great sensation. 


scene of hayoc, and remained through the 
evening, while the firemen and the railway 
company’s servants, lighted by torches, 
laboured to remove the wreck of the engine 
and vans from the Place de Rennes, 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT THE MONT PARNASSE STATION IN PARIS, OCTOBER 22: 
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INSURRECTION IN CUBA: A SPANISH ADVANCED POST, OUTSIDE REMEDIOS. 


Sketch by a Correspondent, 


THE REBELLION IN CUBA. 

It cannot yet be safely predicted when, or 
whether, the Spanish Government in the 
island of Cuba will obtain a complete con- 
quest of the numerous and active bands of 
colonial insurgents. The latter seem now to 
be getting some assistance from the inde- 
pendent Republics of South America; twelve 
hundred yolunteers from Monte Video lately 
effected a landing. Although Marshal 
Martinez Campos is an officer of high repu- 
tation, he does not appear to have been very 
successful hitherto in the military combin- 
ations that he has devised. He must have 
nearly 70,000 troops of the regular army now 
under his command, and preparations are 
being made in Spain for sending out, if need- 
ful, 25,000 more, the date of the annual 
conscription of recruits being anticipated for 
that purpose. Little advantage has yet been 
obtained from the employmentof gun-boatsand 
other vessels of war on the long extent of the 
eastern coasts, which are difficult of navigation 
and present very few harbours. The loss 
of the Caridad, sunk off Cardonas, was 
reported last week, but it seems that the 
crew escaped in their boats, and the vessel 
was of small value. ‘There was also, two 
months ago, the wreck of the cruiser Christovel 
Colon, with her guns and stores, but without 
loss of life; and one Spanish war-vessel was 
captured and burnt, at another place on the 
coast, by the hands of the insurgents. The 
Spanish guerriila mode of warfare is apt to be 
unfavourable to a large regular army. Marshal 
Campos rides about the country with a 
small escort, and has more than once been 
attacked by parties of rebels in ambush, who 
upon a recent occasion pierced his cloak and 
saddle-bag with eight bullets, yet he came 
off unwounded, and has now returned to 
Havana. His personal bravery, as well as 
loyalty, is undoubted among Spaniards; but 
his skill in the kind of strategy there needful 
remains to be proved, 
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IX. 

When the piece ended a sweet, high pipe of a voice behind 
them said, ‘‘ Wo:.’t you have a programme ?” and Althea 
was aware of a little white hand dangling a printed leaf at 
her shoulder. She looked round and confronted a young 
girl, with bright, joyful eyes, and a smile of radiant 
happiness on her lips; she was very fair, with hair of pale 
yellow, which loosed itself from the mass in rings and 
tendrils at her temples and about her neck, and sunnily 
misted her uncovered head. She wore a light-blue dress, 
and in her lap lay a hat of yellow straw, with blue corn- 
flowers knotted among its ribbons. ‘‘ Mamma has one,” 
she explained to Althea’s look of question and reluctance, 
‘‘and we don’t need them both”; and she glanced at the 
elder lady in black beside her, who nodded a silent assent. 

Althea took the programme provisionally, with some 
halting thanks, and the girl showed, with a deeply jewelled 
finger, where the musicians had got in it. She included 
Lorenzo, who was looking round at her too, in the same 
At the end of the next piece Althea 
offered to restore the programme, but she made her 
keep it, and she began to talk to her. She asked her if 
she did not think the music was too lovely for anything, 
and whether she had heard the music at the other hotels. 
She contended that it did not sound half so well there, and 
that it was everything to hear it in such a beautiful place. 
She asked Althea if she ever saw such a beautiful place, 
and she said that she did not believe that there was such a 
beautiful place anywhere. She made her look at the 
fountain, and while Althea was looking at it she knew the 
girl was looking at her hat and her dress. 

At the end of the second piece she seemed to have gone 
much further with Althea in her mind. She leaned forward 
to ask, ‘‘ Don’t you just Jove Saratoga? We've been here 
a week, and I don’t believe we can ever get enough of it. 
You won’t mind my talking to you, will you, without 
being introduced ? When you came through the door I 
said to mamma, ‘ Well, there’s one person that I have 
simply got to know’; and when you came and sat down 
right in front of us, it did seem too much! Of course it 
must seem very unceremonious, and I shouldn’t do so to 


hospitable smile. 


everyone. Do you mind?” 

Althea contrived to get in that she did not, between this 
question and the next, but the girl seemed not to care 
much for her answers. ‘‘ Have you ever been in Saratoga 
before ? I think everything is so romantic here, and perfect. 
We didn’t expect to stay so long, but”—she put on a 
sudden state as she said so—‘we’ve been detained by 


business. My husband had to go back to New York on 
business. He’s with Stroud and Malkim there.” She 


looked at Althea as if for an effect of the firm’s name 
upon her, and added, “Curtains, you know. We did 
intend to go up to Lake George and Lake Champlain and 
to Montreal, but I shouldn’t care if we spent every bit of 
the time in Saratoga. Are you staying in this hotel ?” 

Althea looked at Lorenzo. ‘‘ Yee—es. We are going 
to as soon as——” 


The music began 
again; it was the 
last piece, and when 
it ended most of the 
them 
rose and dispersed, 
but certain of them 
waited till they could 
get away without 
being crowded, and 
new friend 
leaned forward to 
Althea to wait till 
the jam was over. 

Lorenzo said, ‘‘T 
you better, 

I won't be 


people about 


her 


guess 
Althea, and I might as well go and register. 
gone but a little while, and if you'll stay right here I can 
easily find you again.” 

‘* Just as you say, Lorenzo,” said Althea, but she looked 
up at him a little wistfully. 

‘*Oh, we'll chaperon her!” friend 
gaily ; and as soon as Lorenzo left his chair she laid her 
hat upon her own and slipped into the place next Althea, 
‘** Now you needn't tell me if you don’t want to, but I just 
know you’re on your wedding journey! When you first 
came in, arm in arm, I told mamma I bet you were.” She 
curled her lip in over her teeth and questioned Althea with 
Then she flashed out: ‘‘ You are, I know 
George—that’s my 


cried their new 


her grey eyes. 
it!- Oh, I wish George was here! 
husband, and he’s the nicest fellow! Well, I wish you 
could see him! he’ll be here to-night, too. I should like 
our husbands to get acquainted. I think yours is awfully 
nice-looking; he ought to have a moustache; he would 
look splendid in a moustache. I tell George his moustache 
is too big for anything. There he is!” She pulled alittle 
watch from her belt and sprung it open; on the inside of 
the case was the head of a young man which filled it so full 
that the ends of his moustache extended invisibly into 
space beyond it. ‘‘ Don’t you think he’s good-looking ?” 

‘* Yee, I do,” said Althea; but she did not think him so 
good-looking as Lorenzo. 

The young wife did not wait for an answer ; she pressed 
the pictured face to her lips, snapped the case to, and 
tucked the watch back in her belt. ‘‘ It’s taken right on 
the case; they do that now, and it’s so much nicer than 
pasting the photograph. George gave it to me beforo we 
were married. Well, he had to hurry up; we didn’t have 
a very long courtship. We got acquainted on the cars, and 
he said that the minute he set eyes on me he knew I was 
the girl he was going to marry. It was a perfect novel, 
from beginning to end; and ‘I don’t care what they say, 
but I know that the course of true love does run smooth 
sometimes. It didn’t haye a single hitch with us; but I 
didn’t suppose we should be separated this way, right in 
the first week of our honeymoon. George says it’s good 
practice though; he’s got to be on the road so much; and 
I’ve got to be left with mamma, and I might as well begin 
early; I’ve almost talked her to death about him already.” 
She seemed to be reminded to look round for her mother : 
the older woman had made her escape for the moment, 
‘Oh, there she is, by the fountain! She’s just as fond of 
George as I am, and she’s going to live with us when we 
get our flat in New York. We’re going to board awhile 
first. Is your husband travelling?” She had to explain 
that her own husband went about over the country getting 
orders for the house of Stroud and Malkim; and she 
apparently forgot what she asked, for she followed her 
question up with another, not waiting for an answer. 
‘* Have you been to any of the stores in Saratoga yet ? 
They have lovely things, and so cheap!” She looked hard 
at Althea’s costume. 





By W. D. HOWELLS. 


‘‘T got this dress and hat here this morning,” Althea 
said, 

The other clapped her hands. ‘I just to/¢ mamma you 
did! Did you get them at that place under the hotel, a 
little way up ?” 

‘‘T guess so,” Althea assented. ‘I didn’t notice 
exactly.” 

‘* Well, if I ever knew anything like it! I do believe 
it ’s the very dress George and I looked at yesterday, and 
I know I saw that hat They ’re real im- 
ported, the woman said, and they’re dreams, both of them. 
George would have got them for me if they ’d been my 


in the window. 


style. They ’re killing on you.” 


: # 

Lorenzo found himself before the great hotel register which 
one of the clerks had wheeled round towards him. When 
he had fancied inscribing himself and Althea as Lorenzo 
Weaver and Wife it had been very simple ; but it suddenly 
came to him that they were not married, and that he could 
not truthfully call her his wife. He stood leaning over the 
register, and he was aware of the clerk waiting impatiently. 
He had said that he wished to register, and he was not 
doing so. 

The clerk said severely, and, Lorenzo felt, disdain- 
fully: ‘‘ Let this gentleman register, please,” and then he 
was aware of someone standing behind him. A large, 
flourishing sort of looking man, with a shawl on his arm 
and a bag in his hand, which he put down when Lorenzo 
moved aside, wrote with the pen which the clerk dipped 
into the ink and offered him, ‘ J. M. Bayne and Lady,” in 
a rapid, authoritative hand, and the clerk said, ‘‘ Room, 
Mr. Bayne?” And the man answered, ‘‘ No; dinner. 
We’re going on to Lake George in the afternoon. Like to 
check these things.” And the clerk answered, ‘‘ Opposite 
desk, please.” And a black call-boy ran up and took the 
shawl and bag, and the man went away, and left Lorenzo 
to the register again. ‘The man had solved the problem 
for him, and he wrote ‘‘ Lorenzo Weaver and Lady.” If 
Althea was not his wife, she was certainly, in the parlance 
of the world-outside, a lady, and this seemed a safe way 
out of the trouble. 

‘* Dinner?” asked the clerk, who came back to hii 
when he looked up from the register. 

sé Nay 
want dinner,” said Lorenzo. 
of being hungry. 

The clerk wrote a 
Lorenzo’s name, and then he asked, ‘‘ Baggage ? 

‘¢ What?” 

‘** Any trunks or traps to go to your room ?” 

‘‘Oh, they haven’t come yet. We left our things at 
the stores till we could make up minds which 
hotel ——” 

‘*Ten dollars,” said the clerk abruptly. 
not know why he said this, but he stood waiting behind 
the register, and it came to Lorenzo that he was asking ten 
dollars of him, and he took out his money and paid it 
rather tentatively. The clerk took the money, and said, 
as he laid it in a drawer, ‘‘ We have to get it in advance 
Like to go to your room ?” 


no, | guess I will have a room. But we do 


At the word he was sensible 
against 


number and an initial 


” 


said Lorenzo. 


our 


Lorenzo did 


where there ’s no baggage. 

‘*T guess we’ll have some dinner first,” said Lorenzo. 
He had decided that he would not try to answer yes or no 
to anything, for fear he should say yee or nay, and he found 
it easy to begin always with a guess. 

‘« Early dinner from one to three,” said the clerk. 
in any time you like.” He did not seem so unkind now as 
at first; he even smiled a little in looking at Lorenzo, as 
if now he had fathomed his hesitation in registering, and 
imagined him to have had the newly married man’s 
embarrassment in declaring his condition so publicly for 


“Go 
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even added: ** Dining-room 
‘and then he turned finally away. 
} had left 


a le ap of 


the first time. He 
through the parlour 

back to 
She was not there, 
looked all round, v 


h “yCcs whi 


Lorenzo went place where he 
Althea. 
ilarm. Ik 


th long verandahs wit 


bCIny 


and his heart gave 

hirling about and searching 

h he could not keep from 
inxious. 

» grove, two ladies—one 

walking. At the moment 

ind the one in blue 

f as if she were signalling to 

Althea with that 


ken his place beside her ; 


they stopped 


e her handkerchi 

that it was young 
ho had t it was she who 
waving to fun, 
had Althea by 
i arin, and wis 
leaning forward as if 
tulking rapidly up 
into her face. Ile 
went out to meet 


them, advancing 


shyly; and as soon as 


he came within 
hearing the young 
screamed at 
“Wer 
Did 


sOTneCOneG 


woman 
him, you 
cared * you 
think had 
run away with her ?”’ 

Lorenzo was 
ashamed to own that 
he had 
ened, He 


been fright- 
said, ‘I 
guess SO and that 
seemed to pass for a 
joke with the young 
woman, who bowed 
herself 
then threw 
backward in a 
that 
her at his 
She walked 
cingly, and she hung 


hand 


side with her 


forward, and 
herself 
fit of 
laughter seized 
words, 
min- 


her disengaged 
at her 
handkerchicf 
in it, which she now 


always 


pressed to her eyes, 
as if to wipe away 
her tears of laughter. 
She 
Lorenzo all 
had 


fushionable splendour 


realised to 
that he 
ever dreamed of 


in the world-outside. 
Her dress was beauti- 
ful, and so was her 
hat, which she wore 
at a slant on 
her little golden head. 

Althea blushed as 
they approached, but 
she merely said, ‘* We 
thought you would 
see us; but we were 


saucy 


coming backanyway.” 

**Oh, this is the 
best joke!” the young 
lady cried, beginning 
to laugh again. “I 
shall tell George about 
this the very first 
thing when I see him. 
I guess Ae wouldn't 
have been scared. He 
knows I couldn’t be 
nduced to run away 
from him. We did 
give you a_ scare, 
didn’t we? Poor Mr. 
Brown !” 

Lorenzo stared, 
and said, “My 
name is Weaver.” 

“Why, your wife said it was Brown!” the young lady 
began in a tone of injury. Then she burst out laughing 
again. ‘‘Oh, I see!” She turned to Althea. ‘ You 
forgot you were married, and you told me your maiden 
When I tell George about 
I’ve been 


name. Oh, that is too good! 
this! But it isn’t the least bit surprising. 
married nearly a whole week, and I believe if I didn’t 
keep saying my married name over to myself all the 
time I shouldn’t realise yet that I was married. But. the 
only way is to keep saying it; and I write it too: Mrs. 
George Cargate—Mrs. George Cargate. If you don’t do 
it, you "ll get into all sorts of scrapes. Well, Mr. Weaver, 
I am going to be awfully good now, and leave you 
to yourselves; I can see that you’re just dying to be 
together.” She drew her arm out of Althea’s and then 
seized her by both wrists. ‘Oh, you are just too sweet 
for anything! That cherry red does become you so, and 
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just the same shade here, and here, and here!” She 
touched the knot on Althea’s hat, the knot on her breast, 
and the and then, with a cry of 
laughter, sh nd ran down the path to 
the hotel. 
Lorenzo 


dimple on her cheek ; 
broke from them a 
and Althea stood abashed in each other's 
** Well, well!” he said at last. 

‘* [ presume we do not understand their ways yet,” said 
Althea. an well; but she seems to let 
herself go a good deal, even for the world-outside.” 
she don’t 


presence. 
‘* She seems to m 


‘*Oh, yes,” Lorenzo assented ; ‘‘ I presume 
mean any harm by it. I rather see a person more settled.” 


They were walking demurely side by side towards the 


It was Althea with that young woman. 


hotel, and she cast an upward, sidewise look at him, 
‘*You wouldn't like to have me start off now with a little 
scream and run after her, yonder °°’ 

‘* Nay,” said Lorenzo soberly, ‘* I should not, Althea.” 
Something ascetic showed in his kind young face; the 
potentiality of Shaker eldership passed like a cloud-shadow 
**T don’t like such behaving. Did you tell 
that we were not 


over it. 
her—did you make. her understand 
married yet ?” 

** Nay, there was not time for that,” answered Althea ; 
‘* T had to let her go on talking to me as if we were.” 

‘* Yee,” said Lorenzo. 

‘“* We had to let that driver think so too,” she pursued. 

«Oh, yee,” said Lorenzo, with a sigh; and he thought 
how he had let the hotel people think so by the entry he 
had made; but he did not tell Althea of that. ‘I 
presume,” he said, with another deep breath, ‘‘ that it is 
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not deceiving unless we mean to deceive. It will be all 
right as soon as we ere married,” 

‘*We promised not to talk of that yet,” said Althea. 

‘Yee. Not till you say so. I guess it’s about dinner- 
time now.” 

‘Oh, well, then, let us go right in. 
It is a long time since we had breakfast.” 

To be continued 


I am hungry. 


NEW CITY HOSPITAL FOR EDINBURGH. 
The site of the Edinburgh City Hospital for 
infectious diseases is in the most crowded part of the town, 
near the University and just off the South Bridge; and the 

building being that 
of the Old Infirmary, 
has led the Public 
Health Committee to 
look farther afield. 
Various sites in and 
Edinburgh 
have been proposed 


present 


around 


and considered, ob- 


jections to which 
have been raised by 
local bodies and pro- 
prietors, or they have 
met all the 
requirements for a 
healthy — site. The 
Town 


not 


consent of the 
has been 

for the 
purchase of the estate 
Mains, 
suburb cf 


Council 
received 


of Colinton 
near the 
Morningside, to the 
south-west of the 
town, extending to 
13l acres, for £20,500. 
This 
hour’s drive from the 
of the town, 
hoped in 
place a 


site is half an 
centre 
and it is 
time to 
hospital there which 
will not be excelled 
by the new hospitals 
being erected = in 
London or at Ruehill, 
It has an 
southern 


Glasgow. 
excellent 
exposure towards the 
Pentland Hills, and 
commands a _ good 
current of air, and 
plenty of sunshine. 
It stands 480 ft. above 
sea-level, and is 
thought ideally per- 
fect as a site by Sir 
James Russell. On 
the calculation of 
£450 per bed for 
building, the pro- 
posed hospital will 
cost from £170,000 to 
£180,000. 

Close at hand 
stands the City Poor 
House; on Craig 
House Hill, near by, 
the splendid new 
buildings of Morn- 
Asylum; 
Swanston, where R. 
L. Stevenson spent 
his boyhood, is just 
a little southwards ; 
and the Braid Hills, 
that 
golfers, lie to the 
eastward. The 
dwellers in the fine 
suburb of Morning- 
cover- 


ingside 


paradise for 


side are not 
joyed at the prospect, but it is believed the committee have 
done the best they could in the circumstances. 


It must be admitted that the Theosophical Society is 
closely following the example of more orthodox religious 
denominations, in one respect at least. Its members riot 
only show a remarkable capacity for quarrelling with each 
other, but after every quarrel a certain number split off 
from the main body and form rival associations of their 
own, each of which professes to hold the faith in its original 
truth and purity. It is unfortunate that this separatist 
tendency should always be particularly strong in those 
small communities who can least afford to indulge it. There 
is a story of a select body of believers who drove, a little 
band of brothers, to their first meeting in a four-wheeler, 


but came away, alas! in two hansom cabs. 
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THE QUARTER SESSIONS OF BIRDS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

One of the most notable characteristics of country life in 
Scotland during late summer and autumn has been the 
silence of the birds. The omnipresent sparrow had left his 
nest in the thatch or the ivy, and seceded to the cornfields. 
There he made himself obnoxious to the farmer by eating 
the corn, and, like the Scots raiders of Froissart, by destroy- 
ing ten times as much as he carried off in his paunch. But 
lately the soft-billed tit lay in wait for the milky wheat, 
and for a while ceased from his pursuit of the bark-boring 
beetle. The yellow yorlings are no longer hunted from 
bush to bush by the catapulted boy. ‘Their days of love 
are over for the year. Sulky satiety now overhangs the 
Paradise of birds. No more do the feathered lovers, alert, 
melodious, wait ubout their mistresses’ doors, taking every 
No mcre 


does the amorous robin sing a song upon a bough and tuke 


opportunity to bring them in worms and slugs. 


every occasion to be in his Robina’s company, as did the 
lovers of the melancholy Burton’s time, who ‘ hunted and 
caught birds in the frost about their mistress’s door, that 
she might see him and he her.” 

Self-interest, a near relative of the least-erected spirit 
that fell, has scattered the songsters. They are already 
growing fat, and babbling of green fields, wandering amid 
the stooked corn, and dangling head downward from the 
keepers’ gibbets. A month ago, as said Orpheus to his 
Murydice 

Of thee, sweet wife, was all my 
Morn, evening, and all day long. 


song, 
But now the wretch will not sing a note. Yet not for 
weariness, nor for the heavy heart of him who, innocent 
No 
hungry generations tread Russet-breast down, and he flirts 


of Malthus, counts his family by the baker's dozen. 


his tail like a dress coat at a round dance, and preens his 
vell-sleeked feathers, a careless ‘‘ bird on bew,” such as 
Robin Hood saw when he went through Sherwood with 
Friar Tuck. A bird in winter, snow-bound, mendicant, is 
an object to draw crumbs from a four-pound loaf; but 
in August ‘‘ wi’ a kyte like a bailie wag-waggin’ afore 
him,” he should be debarred from all respectable society. 
Near Castle Douglas, a village in Galloway, there lived 
«a gamekeeper, who, like Cesar, divided the realm of his 
a's 
game, or vermin,” was his simple and sufficient classifica- 
tion. ‘The butcher kills the beasts, the gentrice kills the 
game, an’ I kill the vermin!” The plain Turkish methods 
of the Galloway gamekeeper do not commend themselves to 
Sir Herbert Maxwell or the backers of the Small Birds’ 
Protection Act. Yet there is something to be said for 
them. And certainly a_charge of shot may be 
expended than among the perky, insolent democracy of 


conquests into three parts. nature is either beast, 


worse 


the sparrow in the barn-yard when sheaves rustle to their 
places upon the mow. If the birds are to live free ‘at 
hack and manger,” the weight of proof lies with them. 
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These mustered and bred within at all times of the year, 
but mainly when the “livelier iris” of the spring glowed 
upon their breasts. They raided upon the tenants as the 
upland raider did upon the tenantry of the plains. They 
waxed full fed and went homeward with bulging crops, 
only to be taken in the snares of the laird’s man. Then 
in due time the ‘‘ doo-tairt”” was made, and borne in hand 
to be sat, a permanent flanking dish upon the white scoured 





BRITISH EXPEDITION TO COOMASSIE: 
board. In this day of tenant-right and Ground Game Acts 
might not a laird’s right of the most ancient sort be 
revived, and ‘‘ doo-towers”’ made to produce ‘ doo-tairt ” 
for the hungry baronage of Great Britain ? 

For it is a natural law that if a bird will not sing, 
verily he shall be eaten. The wise author of Ecclesiasticus 
(a book from which anxious and over-driven preachers may 
upon Saturdays select many fruitful texts) sayeth in one 
of his happiest moments, ‘“‘ Use thou not the company of a 
lest thou be taken with her attempts.” 
The magpie may 


woman, 
But the case is different with birds. 

possibly be excused the scaffold on ace: 
green and lustrous white of its plumage, not 


singing 


unt of the glossy 
to insist 


upon its meritorious manner of jerking its tail—one of 
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[The blundering, wood - pigeon, the raucous 
tatterdemalion rook, the larcenous magpie, are called to 
show cause why they should not be hall-marked ‘‘ vermin,” 


ind delivered over to the secular arm of Sandy the game- 


arrogant 


keeper. 

It isnot so long in Scotland, at least—the ‘ 
tower,” the caverned, abode of 
pigeons, represented no small part of the daily food of the 


doo 


hundreds of 


ince 
odorous 
laird and his family. There was hardly a house of decent 
repute or a proprietor of fifty acres who did not build 
upon some eminence near his peel or blockhouse the tall, 
many-slotted and niched tower for the fattening doves. 


TO COOMASSIE : 





HAUSAS AND LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


nature. We 


the gayest and most cavalier things in 
might let off the wood-pigeon if he would come 

‘*doocot,”’ so that the end of him may be 
Then he shall be allowed liberty of wandering 
like a swan, with t! . 


make ‘ juab- 


abide in 


tower and 
** tairt.” 
hint let 


’ ’ ¢ 


him be marke d 


The rook, though he 


his master. ) 
for the vulgar, must be 
diminished numbers, because for him nor beauty not 
plead. No weakest taken with his 
attempts; his tail flutterings and sidelong divings on w 
days only raise a regret that he is out of shot. 
depend for his life solely upon sentiment and Sir Herbert 


content to sadly 
song 
can Reuben is 
dy 
in 


He must 
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Maxwell. The cheerful gabble of the morning rookery, 
the black cloud which drifts every merning at sunrise to 
blacken the distant field, the home -returning train of 
linked blackness long drawn out—do, indeed, plead even 
for him. But with the gameckeeper, and we fear now with 
the farmer also, they plead altogether in vain. 
sucked, the young partridges threatened, damage Mr. 
Rook's the the seeds devoured, newly 


Tl 
e@ ecrsa 
1e eg 


cause with one; 
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laid in furrow, the young turnips dragged out, do for him 


with the other. He isadoomed bird. Yet his clamorous 
republic should still have its appropriate place about tly 
stepped gables of the great house. 

” of the hills, in his suit of 


He sends his pick-axe 


Still more for the ‘ corbie 
black and grey, no mercy waits. 
bill into the eyes of sheep fallen ‘‘ aval” and unable to rise 
he hills. fashion 
for the tender lamblings 
vas lately an upland shepherd in the country of 


in the lirks of IIe accounts in cruel 
just dropped by their mothers 
There 
mugglors and raiders who caught a corbie (or grey crow 
red-beak in the act of eye-picking from the tender- young 
of the flock. He got him an iron skewer and thrust it 
through the corbie’s head from eye-hole to eye-hole, and 
then threw up the bird into the air with the skewer still in 
place, crying, ‘‘Gae wa’ ’ tell 
them that ye ken something noo aboot pykin’ oot e’en !” 

Nearer the doors, however, there are many birds which 
must still be The robin 
keeps his immemorial charters. His russet waistcoat, of all 
hues from orange to nut-brown, is the livery of the royal 
of mankind, of which he is everwhere first 
retainer. Did he not cover up the Babes in the Wood ? 
And why should he ever trouble himself to do anything 
since? As a matter of fact, he The 
the merle, the laverock, the lintie, the shilfie are all dear 
to the heart of the Scot, and dear also even to the mere 
Southron (who is rapidly being elbowed out of literary 
consideration), under the names of thrush,blackbird, lark, 
Their claim to free commons is allowed with- 
out debate. They shall not be docked of their victuals; 
neither, after the manner of the Gallic sportsman, shall they 
But because of their sweet singing they 


wi’ ye to your freen’s, an 


allowed to sorn upon man. 


nursery 


never has. mavis, 


and linnet. 


be inade into pie. 
shall live for ever in the world of men and green leaves, 
so long as merry sings cuckow, and until all the springs are 


i-cumen in. 


BRITISH EXPEDITION TO COOMASSIE. 
There are various local defence forces in British settlements 
of Africa. 
Gold Coast Constabulary, which has about twelve hundred 


on the west coast Chief among them is the 


men. tobert Glover in 


1873, and is organised on much the same lines as those of 


It was primarily raised by Sir 


There is an Inspector-General, 
Colonel Sir Scott 


Insp tors 


native Indian regiments. 
l’rancis 


who in the present case is 


now visiting Ingland four and sixteen 


Assistant-Inspectors. ‘There is a native officer over each 


The forees of this Constabulary are com- 
Haiisas, hail the interior beyond 
the Niger. The men speak the Aku language, and are 
Mohammedans. They take to military duties very keenly, 
nd look particularly their dark-blue 
Some of the Constabulary have been 
taught mu Kneller "all, and are 
The men are armed with the Martini carbine and sword- 
There are various pieces of light artillery at the 


colnpany,. 


posed of who from 


smart in uniforms 
with red pipings. 
sic at ready students, 
bayonet. 
disposal of the Haiisas, including sixteen 7-pounders, six 

yuntain guns Maxims 
of delight to them), and other guns. 
will be little need for their use, 


four which are always a source 


Let us hope there 





1. Village of Zamou, Kurdistan. 
4. View of Suj Bulak, Kurdistan. 
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2. Interior of Kurdish Tent. 3. A “Mo.lah” rerrating the Datile of IverLala in the Cazaar at Tulriz, Tersia, 
5. Kalou River, Kurdistan. 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 
From Sketches by Mr. Walter B. Harris, 
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THE LATE SIR CHARLES HALLE. 
Musicians all over the world heard with deep regret of the 
sudden death on Friday morning, Oct. 25, of the famous 


pianist Sir Charles Hallé, who had been conducting two 


evenings previously with all his accustomed energy and care 
a concert at Liverpool. Sir Charles had quite recently 
returned from a successful tour in South Africa, in which 
he and his talented wife, so long known to the public as 
Madame Norman-Néruda, had won fresh triumphs. His 
Ceath, which took place in the presence of Miss Néruda, 
was due to an apoplectic seizure, and the sad circumstances 
of his decease were increased by the absence in Denmark 
of Lady Hallé. Only two or three days before his death 
Sir Charles was saying toa friend that he felt ten years 
younger as a result of 

the sea voyage from the 

Cape, where one of his 

sons resides. There was 
a pathetic appropriate- 
ness in the close of his 
life coming at Manches- 
ter, which owes so much 
of its musical education 
to the enthusiasm which 
Sir ex- 
The 


were 


Charles has 
hibited since 1857. 
Manchester folks 
loyal to their favourite, 
and Sir Charles and his 
magnificent orchestra 
had come to be greeted 
as old friends rather 
than simply as artists. 
Charles Hallé was a 
native of Hagen, where 
1819, a 
Queen 


con- 


born in 
which the 
recalled in 


he was 
fact 
once 
versation with him as 
being the same year as 
that of her Majesty's 
birth. Ile was taught 
his notes on the piano 
at the age 
his mother. 
the 
which 
little 
playing the kettledrum. 
His father, Friedrich 
Hallé, who was an 
organist, took him to 
Arholtzen, in order that 
Spohr might hear him 


of three by 
He joined 
orchestra 
the 
town, 


amateur 
existed in 
German 


play, and the great com- 
him to 
give a concert. Until 
the fifteen 
father was his in- 
structor; thereafter he 
to Darmstadt, 
where Rinck and Gott- 
fried Weber 
teachers. The latter was 
an early riser, and Hallé 


poser induced 


his 


age of 


went 


were his 


often began his lessons 
at six in the morning. 
Next he studiedat Paris, 
without, however, any 
fixed instructor, prac 
tising by himself for 
more than ten hours a 
day. He metand heard 
Chopin, Kalkbrenner, 
and Liszt. At last, after 
three years’ hard work, 
he played at the Con- 
having 
Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas for his 
début, which was 
entirely satisfactory. 
In 1846 he chamber and 
had the pleasure of seeing in his audience Lamartine, 
Georges Sand, Guizot, Victor Hugo, and other celebrities 
of the period. Then came the Revolution, which compelled 
him to seek a living in England in 1848. He played at 
Covent Garden, once more selecting Besthoven for his 
début. In 1857 he instituted the annual series of concerts 
at Manchester, and after a brave struggle succeeded in 
making them a success. He married in 1842 Désirée 
Smith, an American lady, who died in 1866. Seven years 
ago Sir Charles married Madame Norman-Néruda, the 
greatest lady violinist the world has ever known. He was 
created a knight in the same year. His son, Mr. Charles 
K. Hallé, is well known in the art world, and his daughter, 
Miss Hallé, has achieved a reputation as a sculptor. Sir 
Charles was conscientiously exact in his interpretation 
of works. His Schubert recitals were particularly enjoy- 
able. There was an air of reverence about his playing which 
was wonderfully impressive. He was greater as a conductor 
than as a composer, but it was as a pianist he was greatest. 


servatoire, 
chosen some of 
Bory, 1819. 


organised some concerts, 
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REMINISCENCES BY A FRIEND. 
So Sir Charles Hallé, ‘‘ the Bayard of Music, sans peur et 
sans reproche,” as Berlioz was wont to speak of him, has 
passed away! I shall, however, not venture to speak of 
the deceased pianist in the spirit of musical criticism, 
leaving that to an abler pen, but a few reminiscent notes 
may not prove altogether uninteresting (writes ‘*T. H. L.”’) 
Few knew how indefatigably Sir Charles Hallé studied to 
attain the mnemonic mastery of the great classical master- 
pieces, especially of Beethoven’s sonatas. From memory he 
could play no less than thirty-three of these, one of which 
occupied three-quarters of an hour in its recital, and no sooner 
was the fortnightly recital at St. James’s Hall in the early 
sixties over than he began to practise for the next. Between 
each item of the programme he would plunge his fingers into 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES HALLE, 


Photograph by Barrauds, Liverpool. 


hot water to relieve any symptom of cramp and fatigue. 
So occupied was he (I am speaking of the period ten years 
ago, when I knew him fairly intimately) with his Tues- 
days, from October to March, conducting alternately the 
Philharmonic Concerts and his own at Liverpool, and pre- 
siding over the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Concerts” in Manchester, 
and on Thursdays during the winter leading his own 
orchestra in Manchester—the finest at the time, according 
to Herr von Biilow, in England—that he had little leisure ; 
so much so that he could not find opportunity to give 
instruction even to his daughter. 

Very characteristic of this of his 
incessant occupation, it struck me, was his appearance 
on the arrival of the train which brought him on a few 
hours’ visit to my country house in Kent. He stepped 
from the railway carriage with his hat on, it is true, 
but he was sans gloves, sans stick or umbrella. Over 
his coffee and cigar he made an admirable raconteur, 
and the fine collection of old programmes and remarkable 
letters, with a host of caricatures, among which Richard 


wear-and-tear 
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Doyle's took no small space, would often remind him of 
incidents in his life which were as interesting as they were 
unique. Charles Hallé, though a German by birth, was a 
complete Englishman in his intense love of our insular 
institutions and while his dry sense of 
humour reminded me frequently of the Land of Cakes. 
Irom the Fatherland he probably inherited the love of 
family characteristic of the Teutonic race. He loved to 
speak of his childhood’s days, and of his mother, whose pet 
he was. To her he owed his first instruction when only 
three years old, and it is related of him, for it was, of 
course, before his ken of memory, that on returning from 
a visit to a relation he remarked, ‘‘ Uncle’s piano is 
’ and the boy 


convenances, 


a quarter of a tone sharper than ours,’ 

He was especially proud, too, of his son 
C. E. Hallé’s artistic 
talent. 

Asa pupil of Kalk- 
brenner, in Paris, he 
made the acquaintance 
of Liszt, 
Cherubini, Berlioz, 
Meyerbeer, and 

remember 


was right. 


Chopin, 


Paga- 
his 
ex- 
he 
Paga- 


nini. I 
telling 
citing 


me of an 
moment 
experienced at 
nini’s house. The great 
violinist had given up 
but 
his 
tuned his 
instrument. Now he 
(Hallé) would hear that 
divine genius at last! 
But, alas! it was not to 
be. Paganini tuned the 
instrument, but 
turned it to its case. 

I don’t think that 
Hallé was a 
yet he 
intimately in 


playing, one day 
he opened violin- 


case and 


re- 


Charles 
courtier, was 
brought 
touch with crowned 
Princes 
Princesses had rather 
down to meet 
him the 
platform of musical 
communion. The late 


Prince Consort was 


heads. and 
to step 


on common 


more a friend than a 
patron of ( ‘harles Hallé, 
for he was frequently 
asked to revise his Royal 
Highness’s composi- 
tions, and he was gener- 
ally consulted in musical 
the 
instruments 


affairs, such as 
choice of 
for the royal household. 
the 


epi- 


Perhaps one of 


most interesting 
sodes in Charles Hallé’s 
life has never yet been 
told in print, for he was 
reticent as to his 
Court, and 


most 
visits to 
most modest as to his 
own experiences. 

We all know of and 
dceply sympathise with 
our most gracious 
Queen’s years of mourn- 
ing consequent on her 
great bereavement. In 
the earlier days it was 
felt that 
tonic was imperative, 
and Charles Hallé was 
invited to Osborne by 


some mental 
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one of the Princesses to 

afford some moments of 
distraction with music. It was an anxious time for Hallé. 
True, he had played before the Queen at the Chateau d’Eu 
in 1843, when her Majesty was Louis Philippe’s guest, 
but it was another matter now. The performance was 
to be quite informal, of course. It took place in the 
‘** school-room,” as it was termed, and was altogether 
en famille, ‘* What shall I play?” he asked. It was 
left to him, and he played the ‘Moonlight Sonata,” 
if I remember rightly. He came for a night, but he stayed 
six days, varying his performance and graduating it from 
which had the effect of 
Charles Hallé was 
sometimes induced to show to very intimate friends many 


lighter to lighter movements, 


producing the most desirable results. 


souvenirs of royal favour—perhaps friendship would be the 
more appropriate term, for our popular Prince and his 
fair Princess frequently informally dined with the great 
musician, and with Lady Hallé, whose playing on the 
violin has not inappropriately been described as ‘“ angelic.” 
Sir Charles Hallé is no more, but the music from his hands 
still reverberates through the spheres of memory. 
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Ministé 
work, 
discretion 
torical evolution Mr, 
It is not his fault 
the popular 


Disraeli, a 


energetic initiative, did far 


‘arliamentary reform into its 
ory reader supposes. But 


rreat pohti il figures of that 


ed indelibly even on the cursory reader’s mind, 
Lord John does 
this background. 


good-natured gibe that Lord John was ready to take com- 


not stand out with « qu il distinctness from 


It is easier to remember Sydney Smith's 


mand of the Channel Fleet than to remember the services 
to the cause of liberty with which this worthy champion of 
the house of Russell upheld the traditions of his family. It 
is easier to remember the Pu: ch cartoon re prese nting Lord 
John as writing ‘‘No Popery” on a wall 
and running away, than to remember the instances 
in which his fine judgment and equally fine temper were 
invaluable to his country. ‘There was a certain restlessness 
in his character which found rather heedless 
expression. Ile was fond of retiring to some corner of the 
kingdom, and startling the public with a letter, which did 
not always exhibit mature thought and cire umspection. 
This characteristic has remained longer in the popular 
than achievements which showed him to be a 
statesman of great range and foresight. Ilis gifts were 
not, perhaps, of the highest order, but he had an 
extraordinary capacity for hitting the right nail on the 
head. ‘This was most uous in the zeal with 
which he gripped the subject of reform yery soon afte1 
his entry into the Ilouse of Commons. He brought 
home to that assembly the absurdity of calling itself 
nation, when it reflected nothing but the 
venality of rotten boroughs, while the great centres of 
population were not represented at all. Never was this 
anom ily of the old Parliament iry system put so pithily aus 
in one of Lord John’s letters: ‘*A gentleman from 
London goes down to a borough of which he scarcely 
before knew the existence. ‘The electors do not ask his 
political opinions; they do not inquire into his private 
character ; they only require to be satisfied of the impurity 
of his intentions. If he 1s elected, no one, in all probability, 
contests the validity of his return. Hlis opponents are as 
guilty as he is, and no other person will incur the expense 
of a petition for the sake of a public benefit. Tl ifteen 
days after the meeting of Parliament (this being the 
limit for the presentation of a petition), a handsome reward 
is distributed to each of the worthy and independent 
Ilere we have the evil from which the country 
was suffering set forth with admirable raciness and 
uncontestable truth. Lord John’s famous retort on Sir 
Francis Burdett, the wild Radical who turned Tory, and 
denounced the ‘‘cant of patriotism,” shows the same 
brilliant faculty of criticism. ‘‘ There is a worse thing 
than the cant of patriotism, and that is the re-cant of 
patriotism.” But the abiding charm of Mr. Reid's volume 
lies in the personal details which enable him to present an 
agreeable portrait of a very winning character. Leech’s 
‘*No Popery” cartoon did the first Russell Government 
‘IT was so convinced that it was not 
maliciously meant,” said Russell afterwards, ‘that I 
sent for John Leech and asked him what I could do 
for him. He said he should like a nomination for 
his son to the Charterhouse, and I gave it him. 
That is how I used my patronage.” Literature had 
no warmer devotee. He was the friend and editor of 
Moore; in the darkest hour of Scott's life he proffered the 
help of the public purse. His unfailing solicitude for men 
of letters drew an impressive tribute from Dickens. When 
he was a boy, Lord John Gedicated a copy-book to Pitt. 
** May you remain at the Helm of State,” he wrote, ‘long 
enough to bestew a reason on your very humble and 
obedient servant, John Russell.” This sunny humour 
rarely left him even in the gravest. crises of public affairs, 
and it is no wonder that he was both honoured and 
beloved. 
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STORIES IN DIALOGUE. 
Dialogues of the Day. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This volume has its surprises. 
One of the best of our dialogue writers is unquestionably 
Mr. Anthony Hope, but fiction, like cricket, is full of 
glorious uncertainty, and Mr. Hope’s contributions to 
Mr. Crawfurd’s not happy. The most 
dramatic of these Mr. Squire Sprigge’s 
‘**An Unrehearsed Effect ” Miss Clara 
Clarke’s ‘‘A Human Sacrifice.” These are little plays, 
strong and even tragic. The best of the pure comedy 
is Miss Violet Hunt's ‘‘The Way to Keep Him,” a 
very entertaining adventure of an artist’s model. If 
all the dialogues were as good as these three, Mr. 
Crawfurd might have spared himself the strain of 
apology in his preface He appears to think that the 
dialogue-writer is in some special strait, unknown to the 
novelist. It is quite true that ‘“‘he has to be a good 
deal cleverer when he addresses a blank sheet of 
paper than when he is talking toa -; “wee companion 
over the dinner-table or across a fan... . for the 
accessories of written dialogues, an author’s pens, his 


collection are 
sketches 


are 


and Savile- 
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inkstand, his blotting-pad, are not inspiriting companions, 
and do nothing at all to help him to be wise or witty.” 
Lut this is equally true of all methods of literary com- 
position. The novelist has to sparkle on his blotting- 
best he may ; he has to write dialogue too, and 

s repartees in the inkstand. Even the poor reviewer 

wt his gentle persiflage from the same source. 

it exactly a ‘“‘ point in favour of the dialogue- 

that what often very good talk when it 
spoken with all the advantages coming from intona- 
tion and gesture and expression”? may be ‘ very poor stuff 
indeed” when ‘* plainly set down in print.” ‘The writing 
a branch of literary art, to be cultivated 
business would care 


seems 


of dialogue is 
like any other, and no expert in the 
to append to a specimen of his work the apologetic suge- 
gestion that if the reader could only hear the words 
spoken, he would understand how excellent they were. In 
reading the dialogues of old Dumas, so abundant in all his 
novels, we don’t want to hear d’Artagnan and his com- 
panions. The delicious scene between Major Pendennis 
and Captain does not need the advantages of 
intonation, gesture, and expression. It is simply dialogue 
of the highest order, which would not be in the least 
unpaired if the brilliant comment iry Which accompanies it 
were withdrawn. Mr. Crawfurd promises us another 
volume of dialogues, in which we hope to see the best 
features of the first volume repeated and amplified. 


Costigan 


THE YELLOW QUARTERLY. 
The Yellow Book. Volume VII. A change 
has come over the spirit of Mr. Lane’s p* riodical. Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley is exorcised, and the Newlyn school 
reigns in his stead. To find the solid workmanship of 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes in the room of Mr. Sickert, the 
substantial form of the cottager with a pair of bellows 
‘* At the Fireside ’’), every line clearly detined, in lieu of the 
hazy, intangible impressionism first worshipped in Mr. 


‘John Lane.) 


Lane’s quarterly — this is an experience which might 
prompt a homily on the mutability of all things. More- 
the literature of the Yellow Book a marked 
change. There is nothing in this that 
distress the most suspicious British matron. It is all 
those volumes which lie on every well- 
regulated drawing-room table. Mr. Crackanthorpe is here 
with a perfectly inoffensive study of a travelling show, 
very well observed. The showmen occasionally black one 
another's eyes, but there are no more serious irregularities. 
Mr. Henry Harland writes a pleasant sketch of royal 
emotions (** The Queen’s Pleasure”) in a little Danubian 
State with his usual artistic elaboration of rather slight 
material. Mr. Harold lrederic, who was never ‘ yellow,” 
tells an Irish legend (‘‘ The Truce of the Bishop”’) with some 
force; and Miss Ella D’Arcy carries off the honours of 
the number with a little story (‘‘ The Web of Maya’’) 
which has a touch of real power. Miss Lena Milman, 
discoursing agreeably on Mr. Henry James, remarks that 
English Puritanism seems to be hostile to the short story. 
We have not observed that American Puritanism has the 
same objection. The common trouble of short stories in 
this island is that there is little or nothing in them. 
Maupassant, the master of the short story, always has 
something to say, and very often it is something tre 
mendous. Miss Ella D’Arcy is not tremendous, but she 
has a really impressive idea, which is well handled. Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Seventh-Story Heaven” is charmingly 
written, but he has already worn the motive just a 
little thin. Miss Netta Syrett is probably unaware 
that the idea of ‘A Correspondence” has _ been 
used by Mr. Hardy in ‘ Life’s Little Ironies.” Some- 
thing of the old skipping spirit of the Yellow 
Book appears in an article on criticism by a_ writer 
who calls himself the ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf.” He gibes, not 
without reason, at the loose and slatternly stuff which 
passes for criticism in many of the journals ; but he errs in 
supposing that he alone cannot tolerate ‘‘ The Manxman,” 
and that he alone is alive to the merits of ‘ Gallia.” 
He says some just things about Mr. George Moore’s style, 
but they have all been said before by the ‘‘ pressman”’ he 
despises. The ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf” has discovered his own 
genius too late. 
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FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

Down the Village Street. By Christopher Hare. (W. Black. 
wood and Sons. )—Village streets are magazines of interest 
and entertainment for the adroit story-teller. Most of us 
when walking through this or that.demure row of cottages 
have reflected onthe varied forms of interest which lie 
Tragedies to left of us! comedies 

who runs or walks down 
enter into with the 
Very famous have 


disposed on either hand. 
to right of us!—which he 
the street may read and 
tered omnipotence of the novelist. 
some villages become in the skilful hands of masters 
like Hardy and J. M. Barrie, whose Mell- 
stock and Thrums contains a whole world of fine 
old crusted characters. Mr. Christopher Hare, 
his West-country village of Combe Dalling, has been 
minded to tread in theirfootsteps. His effort is painstaking, 
honest, and at times pathetic with the hint of truth and 
reality. Only the hint: he never goes below the surface or 
probes below the superficial roughness and tedious crust of 
dialect in which he delights. Dialect in some hands is like 
the artificial wash of antiquity with which Wardour Street 
furbishers overlay their wares.—‘‘ Yes, Sir, it’s quite 
old!” But, like Mr. Hare’s dialect, it is but a 
snare and a delusion, and sadly unconvincing. The 
best story is one where least dialect is employed 

that called ‘* Cuckoo Corner.” The _ servant - girl, 
Letitia, is, by the powers of respectability, forced down 
the throat of the man who has ruined her and lost her her 
situation. Vublic opinion forces her to marry him against 
her will and his. He leaves her at the church door, 
allowing her to go back to her parents. But Letitia’s 
sister Polly hopes for amendment, seeing that Caleb 


char- 
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with 
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Thorndon was ‘‘ known to be a good shepherd, and tender 
with the lambs.” She thinks he might be tender with 
his wife if taken the right way. She takes Letitia and her 
baby to the shepherd’s lonely house, and, with the aid of a 
plate of steaming beef and potatoes, prevails on him to 
let his wife stay with him. He takes her back easily—a 
easily as he threw her off, and there is the pity of it! All 
the stories can be read with pleasure. 


TWO “PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS. 
Dutch Ktchers of the Seventeenth Century, by Laurence 
Binyon. William Blake, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

Seeley and Co.)— These two monographs, following in 
close succession, have in common that both are the works 
of men who are known both as poets and as officers of the 
British Museum. ‘The subjects of which they treat are as 
widely separated as the poles, for while the Dutch etchers 
were especially distinguished for their close attention to 
nature—however poetically some treated it—Blake lived in 
a land of abstractions, and fretted under the very slightest 
constraints of his own art. 

Mr. Binyon’s work, which claims priority in date of 
appearance, deals with a group of artists whose work in 
the main, if not entirely, was done on the copper plate. 
Iie puts aside as foreign to his purpose the painter-etchers 
Rembrandt was the chief, and Paul Potter, 
Backhuysen, and MRuisdael the principal followers. 
Adriaen van Ostade, it is true, was a painter; but 
his work on copper in no way reflected his pictures 
therefore, taken as the founder 
of the school of which Bega and Dusart were the 
most important disciples. Through them we learn some- 
thing of the domestic life of Holland at a time when 
no native literature bearing on it was produced, because 
the Dutch printers, we expect, found it more profit- 
able to keep their presses at work for French writers 
who did not dare to publish in their own country. But 
perhaps the great merit of the Dutch etchers of the time 
was the feeling they created for landscape. Mr. Binyon 
places at the head of the long list of men whose work he 
describes briefly but sufficiently, Hercules Seghers, who 
may be said to have first endowed Holland with vast 
horizons, which Rembrandt turned to good account. The 
two van de Veldes, Jan van Goyen, and Simon de Vlieger 
extended still further the domain of etching; whilst 
Everdingen, van der Heyden, Zeeman, Paul Potter, and 
Karel du Jardin carried its execution to the highest 
point in their respective styles. Of these artists and of the 
various special schools of etching to which they gave 
rise, Mr. Binyon gives an interesting account. He is 
evidently master of his subject, and well maintains the 
reputation for scholarly work for which tue officers of the 
Print Room of the British Museum have been distin- 
lished. 

William Blake is a more difficult subject from both a 
literary and artistic point, and those who hold him to be an 
irresponsible enthusiast probably outnumber those who 
regard him as either a poet or a painter to be taken 
seriously. Dr. Garnett’s task has been, therefore, a difficult 
one, and he endeavours, not without success, to hold the 
balance evenly between exaggerated praise and unmerited 
detraction. Llake’s life in itself was an interesting one—a 
constant struggle against privations, which he bore not 
always patiently but always with Christian faith. Ilis 
temperament must in many ways have found its counter- 
part in the Belgian painter Wiertz, but with this 
important difference: that whereas Wiertz was relieved by 
a State pension from subjecting his erratic genius to the 
restraints of public taste and opinion, Blake was at all times 
dependent upon such patrons as his work might attract. 
Unfortunately, even these grew tired of his waywardness, 
with the exception of John Linnell, who befriended him to 
the last. Blake's position in English literature and art is, 
and ever will be, the subject of controversy. Dr. Garnett 
claims for the author of the ‘‘ Poetical Sketches ” (published 
in 1783) that ‘‘he and no other was the morning star 
which announced tha new day of English poetry.” 
Dr. Garnett is too complete a master of English poetical 
literature to have passed over Cowper’s claims without 
reason, and it would have been interesting to know that 
reason in oem of such an absolute assertion. With 
regard to Bluke’s position as an artist Dr. Garnett seems to 
have summed up with admirable precision the causes of his 
failures. His power of expression fell short of the vividness 
of his imagination; he had little or no knowledge of 
anatomy, and he was impatientof the restraints of academical 
draughtsmanship. It is, therefore, purely as a colourist that 
Blake’s best qualified admirers place him in the front rank 
of painters. Thus, appreciation of Blake becomes a mere 
question of taste, on which everyone has an inherent right 
to individual opinion. Dr. Garnett’s monograph is addressed 
to no special class or coterie, but is a succinct account of 
the career of a man who has left a name, and an impartial 
summary of the claims on which Blake’s reputation is 
founded. It is needless to add that both of these booklets 
are illustrated with equal judgment and taste. In the case 
of Blake the introduction of coloured reproductions, and in 
the other the admirably executed etchings, add considerably 
to their value. 
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her way to the far North. Her destination was the frost-bound coast of Franz 
Josef Land; but between this region and the navigable waters of the Arctic Ocean 
There were many to prophesy that she 


| SIFTEEN months ago the Polar yacht Windward steamed down the Thames on 


there stretched a wide barrier of heavy ice. 
would not succeed in getting through this barrier, and the fact that last year was a 
particularly bad ice-season helped the knowing to fortify their opinions with a timely 
argument. As time wore on and the winter of 1894 set in 
with no news of the Windward, even those Arctic experts 


to those letters which have been sent back to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the patriotic 
These letters have been placed in the hands of the present 


patron of the expedition. 
are 


writer for this purpose, and it will be of the greatest interest to our readers if they 
given as much as possible in the very words of their gallant countryman. 

‘‘Here we are,” he writes in the cheeriest way, with the thermometer scores of degrees 
below zero, and his position on the earth’s surface indicated by so high a latitude as 





who believed in her luck began to admit that she must 
have been frozen in, and had therefore become exposed 
to the new combination of perils which beset a ship in the 
Polar pack. Then the summer of 1895 came, and with it 
the daily expectation of news. Yet month after month 
slipped away and no news came—until, at last, in the 
middle of September, the tidings were flashed along the 
cable from Vardo, a small port beyond the North Cape of 
Kurope, that the Windward had come out of the dense ice- 
pack, and that she had safely made once again an inhabited 
Little wonder that 
the news had been so long 


coast. 
incoming! Tor sixty-five 
days she had been battling 
with the ice—and battling 
with long odds 
her, For long before she 
had burst her way through 
the three hundred miles of 
pack, her coal had run 
short, and to find fuel for 
her furnaces the top-gallant masts and yards, the mizen-top 
mast, the bulwarks from end to end of the ship, the bridge, 
the between-decks 
able spar and bulkhead had been broken up and converted 


against 


in short, every available and dispens- 
into steam-power. This was an absolutely necessary step, 
and a perfectly natural one to take; but there are many 
who, as they read of this strenuous endeavour, will feel 
their pulses quicken in sympathy with the fortunes of the 
voyagers who were thus compelled to break up, piece by 
piece, the good ship which alone, as it was, stood between 
them and death. 











All’s well that ends well, and happily the news the 
Windward brought was, with one exception, of the brightest 
and most satisfactory kind. 
in the death of the three brave fellows who laid down their lives in doing their duty, and 
It is, of course, perfectly 


The exception, of course, was 


succumbed to the ravages of the fell disease of scurvy. 
arguable that of the thirty and three men who sailed away to this far-off region in the 
ice-bound North, the odd three might have found their death had they gone on a less 
perilous quest or even remained in the comparative security of a civilised country. But 
at the same time we may remember that they died in the very act of fulfilling a high and 
noble mission, and that to the'long and glorious roll of those who have fallen in the search 
for the Unknown of the Arctic world the names of these three sailors may now be added. 

Brighter, however, is the remembrance that all is well with the small and gallant 
band of explorers now left on Franz Josef Land, there to carry on the tale of adventure 
and the search for new lands and new seas, shut off from their fellow men by an all 
but impenetrable region of ice, and alone encouraged by the ultimate reward of Discovery. 
It is to this small band of explorers that the world now turns its attention, and it is 
with their experiences up to last July that this brief narrative must deal. 

To the letters which have been sent home by I'rederick G. Jackson, the daring 
leader of the English Polar Expedition, we must look for information, and particularly 


MEMBERS OF THE EXPLORING PARTY LEFT IN FRANZ JOSEF LAND: SHOWING COAL-STORES IN 
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BACKGROUND. 


80 deg.—*‘‘ here we are, safe and sound and as comfortable as bees, with a very fainiliai 
name to our residence of pine-logs, called Elmwood, after the pretty place in Kent 
where I have enjoyed your and Mrs. Harmsworth’s hospitality. We forced our way 
here, helped by a south-west gale, through a very tight barrier of ice. . . On Sept. 10 
we began unloading our stores, and I set all hands to work—-sixteen hours on and 
eight hours off—in the hope of getting our goods on shore and the ship away before the 
winter. But only three days after this winter ‘whipped in’ very suddenly.” 

Work for a while was necessarily stopped, until the ship was secured in favourable 
winter quarters and the ice had become sutliciently strong to bear the weight of transport- 
Here the ponies and dogs came in very usefully, and before the end 


ing the stores. 
the 


of October everything was landed, the houses and the store-sheds erected, and 
party comfortably settled in their new home. 

Cobblers will tell you that there is nothing like leather, and carpenters may be 
expected to echo, ‘There’s nothing like wood.” At any rate, for an Arctic dwelling 
there is absolutely nothing to equal wood, as long as there is only enough of it. ‘Thin 
planks of wood will not keep out either wind or cold, but the solid logs of which 
‘¢ Elmwood” has been built—each of them 12 in. square, 
with the intervening spaces soundly caulked with moss 
will resist and have resisted the lowest temperatures and 








the most furious gales. 

This is what Mr. Jackson says of this admirable home : 
‘¢* Elmwood,’ our residence here, is situated on a raised 
beach, 115 ft. above the sea, forming a wind-swept plateau. 
The stable is directly east of it, and the four folding 
houses are in a line towards the same point. ‘The latter 
proved quite useless as a residence, but came in as 
store-houses. The Russian log-house we have fitted up 
capitally, and lined it with green felt, and it looks as 
snug as the inside of a gun-case. We sleep on the floor, 
rolling our blankets up during the day. I have not the 
smallest hesitation in saying that it is the best and most 
comfortable house ever put up in these latitudes. It has 
blown incessantly, often with very low temperatures, all 
through the autumn and winter, so we have been glad 
of a good substantial house.” 

Throughout the winter preparations were going on for 
the march north to be begun in the spring. Mr. Jackson 
kept his men in constant active exercise, and every day some- 
thing was done in the way of collecting specimens or 
bagging bear. Clothes and equipment were also tested in 
a variety of ways, and it was found that the marching outfit 
could be lightened a good deal. 

For example, Mr. Jackson was not satisfied with the 
deerskin sleeping-bags, and describes in one of his letters 
the following test applied to ‘his clothes: 
occasions during the winter I slept out on the top of the flat 
roof of the house, having a clear sky above me and the 
thermometer down to 40 deg. Fahr. At other times a heavy 
gale was blowing with the temperature not above 35 deg. 
Fahr., which is cool; but yet I found that sovik, militza, 


“On several 








pimmies, and tobocks (foot-wear), after making one or two 


MR. JACKSON AND LIEUTENANT ARMITAGE RETURNING FROM MABEL ISLAND, MARCH 22, 1895. 
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alterations and contrivances of my own, lick the reindeer 
sleeping-bags ; and 1 tried the latter in many different 
forms.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Jackson describes in his 
interesting book, ‘‘ The Great Frozen Land,” how he slept 
with warmth and comfort out on the open Tundras in the 
depth of winter; and his experience then, with which he 
was well satisfied, has been confirmed by these tests in 
Franz Josef Land. There can be no question that the 
Samoy id form of clothing 1s admirably adapted for the 
Arctic winter, and the explorer maternally to 
lighten his equipment, and, on occasion, to dispense even 
with his travelling tent. 

At la dark winter—not 
pedition th eason of idleness it frequently 1s 
the rim of the sun curved 
horizon, and as each day went by, 
orb rose above that desolete world, 
Jlourless landscape, life to the waters 
ind coast, and opportunity for travel 
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n March 10 all was in readiness for a preliminary 
towards the north. Loading up four sledges with 

1700 lb. of stores, and accompanied by Lieutenant Armitage 
Mr. Jackson started to form 
most unlucky weather,” he 
The fog was so thick that 
for more than fifty yards 


one of the ship's crew, 
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and to this also he made the ship fast by means of 
lines. No fires were in the furnaces, and, of course, 
there was no possibility of getting up steam. The sails 
might have been set, but they were as stiff and hard as 
steel sheeting. Clearly it was impossible to rely on the 
motive power of the ship, and therefore all efforts were 
concentrated on making her fast to the portions of ice less 
likely to break up. Yet, with commendable prudence, 
Mr. Jackson set the engineers and firemen at work, and took 
in a large quantity of ice as ballast (the ship being very light). 
Thus for a time things were safe; but a short while 
afterwards a huge ice-floe, many miles in length, and 
having a sharp triangular bow, drifted rapidly down upon 
the ship. Had it touched her, she must have been swept 
away from her quarters, and probably with a big hole in 
her side. But, by a most fortunate chance, the pointed 
floe just passed along her side and struck the land floe 
between the ship and the coast) with a terrific crash, 
throwing up hummocks of ice of great size. Then turn- 
ing, so often upon its own axis, it swung 
round gently and enclosed the ship completely. The 
Windward was safe again in winter quarters, and it was 
not until July that any further change took place in the 
condition of the ice in which she lay. 

The delay due to this threatened peril and other causes 
prevented the beginning of the second march north- 
ward until April 16. The party that then started consisted 
of I’. G, Jackson, Lieutenant Armitage, and Blomgvist, a 
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Yet this break-tip had its advantages, for it enabled 
Jackson, directly he had seen the ship off on her southern 
voyage, to go north in the specially fitted boat, the Mary 
Harmsworth. Of this, his third journey, we shall have ne 
tidings until next year; but it is almost certain that he 
will be able to reach a high latitude by travelling up the 
lanes of open water which lie between the fringe of shore- 
ice and the moving sea-pack. 

Meanwhile I may quote a passage in which he describes 
the retreat, when the early break-up rendered 1. necessiry 
to return to the base, before the ice-road had melted under 
their feet and become open water 

‘*In this boggy slush the ponies are, of course, quite 
helpless. They simply lie and flounder, and we had to 
drag them out by hand with lines round their necks, and 
the sledges one by one, while we waded about in slush 
above our knees. ‘This little experience was repeated a 
dozen times in the day. I used to go ahead with a long- 
handled ice-axe, sounding and trying to pick a road, but 
frequently there was no choice, and we had to drag the 
ponies and sledges through it best we could. 
lortunately, we were then able - bodied individuals, 
and in perfect health, or we should have looked 
very foolish. . On May 5 the black pony broke 
through the ice and nearly disappeared—fortunately he 
did not struggle until I had passed the reins round his 
neck or he would have gone altogether. Eventually the 
three of us managed to haul him out on to the ice. Often 
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THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR EXPEDITION: MR. JACKSON AT HOME WITH HIS TWO BEST BEAR-DOGS, NIMROD AND RAVING. 


ahead; and when the fog lifted the snow fell. On the 
fifth day, however, it cleared, and the first dépét was satis- 
factorily established about forty miles north of the base, 
and marked by two Union Jacks. The party then returned 
for more stores, arriving safe and sound at Elmwood on 
the 16th. 

On April 4 the ship was placed in great peril by a 
sudden break-up of theice. For more than a week furious 
gales from the east had prevailed, but no one thought that 
the heavy ice would be greatly affected so early in the 
season. Suddenly, however, and literally without. a 
minute’s warning, great crevasses were rent in the ice 
near the ship, with cracks and reports like thunder. A 
whale-boat, which was lying alongside the ship on the port 
side, was swept away in a moment and a est of open 
water lay where only a few seconds previously there had 
been solid ice, ten to fifteen feet thick. So swift is the 
movement and so sudden the change of the Polar pack! 
Yet both movement and change are often intensely 
local, and this characteristic saved the I'indward 
from being swept out of the safety of her winter 

uarters into the peril of the swirling pack. For while 
the ice on the port side had been swept clean away, that 
on the starboard side still adhered to the ship. She 
lay, as it were, in a half-mould of coarse crystal. But at 
any moment the ice might be rent asunder, and not a 
moment, therefore, was to be lost. The wind was blowing 
with the force of a gale, and snow was driving thick. 
Calling all hands together, both land-party and crew, 
Mr. Jackson got long lines secured to the ship and 

id out to a huge grounded berg which lay near by. 
=. was a large floe of grounded ice to the starboard, 


Russian Finn, who had been shipped as an A.B. They had 
three ponies and six sledges, and were accompanied for the 
first week by R. Kettlits, the doctor, and W. Heyward, 
store-keeper. Throughout the whole of this march the 
weather was very bad, but before May 13, when the 
journey was concluded, a distance of more than 300 miles 
was’ traversed and three dépéts erected, while two boats 
were safely housed in so high a latitude as 81 deg. 20 min. 

The only expedition which had previously gone in from 
the south coast was the Austro-Hungarian expedition led by 
Payer and Weyprecht more than twenty years ago. It 
now seems from Mr. Jackson’s discoveries that Payer’s map 
(made during a very hurried march north) is so inaccurate 
that the English expedition did all this second journey 
on sea ice, but over a tract marked as /and in Payer’s map ! 
Not only was this the case, but lofty mountains indicated 
in Payer’s had somehow or other totally disappeared. The 
character of those parts of Zichy Land which abut on 
Markham Sound was not in the least like that described 
in Payer’s book. In a word, Jackson has carefully marched 
several times over a region never before traversed, and he 
has been able to rectify the information we had previously 
obtained of other parts of this corner of the Aretic world. 

Throughout his march he bears testimony in his daily 
journal to the inestimable importance of horses in Arctic 
travel. Like every other form of aid, they have their 
drawbacks; but Mr. Jackson is emphatic in declaring that 
there is nothing to equal them as draught beasts, even over 
rough ice. But the ice must be in good condition—sound 
and firm—and it was the early break-up of the ice, and 
its rapid deterioration into slush and water, which alone 
compelled his premature return. 


we had to drag the six sledges ourselves, having got the 
ponies through particularly bad places on ahead and going 
over the same ground twelve or fourteen times. Occasion - 
ally we would come to sound ice and go ahead briskly 
again, but it did not last long, and the old entertainment 
of hauling the ponies out of the bog and pulling up 
the sledges soon began again. I at last tried snow 
shoes for them, and made them of empty oat-bags with a 
little hay in the bottom, and tied these round the ponies’ 
feet. This helped to keep them up, while it gave them a 
most gouty and ludicrous appearance. But to cut the yarn 
short, we did bad luck in the eye, and got them back, dead- 
beat, but all right, in the early morning of May 13, having 
travelled 310 miles.” 

There remains the story of the Windward’s struggle 
with the great ice barrier on her way home; the story of 
the gallant efforts of the crew when weak with discase or 
overcome with fatigue; the story of her final escape from 
the ice-pack and of her safe making of the Norwegian port 
of Vardo. But this is now familiar to the public, and necd 
not be repeated here. 5 

And there is this final thought. Of the few, the very 
few, Arctic expeditions -which have started with a definite 
programme for the first year’s work and succeeded in 
carrying it out, there has been not one expedition which 
has achieved its objects with such completeness, or with so 
small a loss, as the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, and 
we, as Englishmen, are rightly proud to watch it bearing 
aloft in the Arctic world the wreath of undying laurel 
which was long since gained by the courage, the devotion, 
and the self-sacrifice of a long line of our gallant 
countrymen. A. M. 
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porch of Aix-la-Chapelle (120), through which Charle- 
magne possibly, and Charles-Quint certainly, passed. Mr. 
Arthur Ryle, Mr. Edwin Tindall, Mr. Leonard Watts, 
Mr. H. G. Hewitt, Mr. Sydney Muschamp, and Mr. 
Reginald Smith are among those who dese1ye to be sper ially 
mentioned for the excellence of the works they exhibited. 
It should be added that the President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Frederick Leighton, contributes a group of 
landscapes—English, Scotch, Irish, Italian, and Oriental 

executed at various periods, as well as the designs for his 
at the Royal Exchange, und the of his 
‘Flaming June” and *‘ *Twixt Hop and Tear.” 


fresco sketches 


pict ires 


The exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oils is 
distinctly depressing. Commonplace subjects treated in 
commonplace ways abound, and although the sternest 
censorship has been apparently exercised, and the number 
of pictures on the walls is scarcely more than half the usual 
quota, there was room for even a more sweeping reform. 
Mr. R. W. Allan’s ‘* Evening” (11) has at all events the 
merit of being a new departure for an artist who his 
hitherto found his chief subjects on the Scotch moorlands 
and coasts or among the vineyards of Southern France. 
Ifere he seems to have sought the country, and felt the 


ob 


simpering, doll-like face as conveying their idea of 
Bassanio’s wife. Mr. George Wetherbee’s ‘‘ Spring Dawn ”’ 
(191) and Mr. Frank Walton’s ‘*‘ The Long Day Closes” (198) 
are delightful pastorals, but much in a style already 
familiar. On the other hand, Mr. Yeend King's ‘ Bridge 
on the Stour” (230) and Mr. Llope M‘Lachlan’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Sea”’ (247) are practically new lines, in which both 
artists give good proof of their powers. Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn’s ** Funchal” (290) is wanting in life and move- 
ment, and is a sadly disappointing work ; but Mr. Wickham 
Howard’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady” (289), Mr. Pickering’s ** At 
Evensong” (298), and Mr. J. Reid’s ** A LBread-Winner ” 
(317), are among the most redeeming features of this room. 
In the east gallery Mr. Leslie Thomson’s ** Sirens” (328) 
conveys the idea of a careful sea-shore study at sunset 
but there is more difficulty in distinguishing the dominant 
motive in Mr. Kennington’s ‘‘ Lure” (361) and Mr. H. J. 
Stock’s ‘‘ Woman, Star, and Flowers” (446)—although 
the colouring in both is clever. Mr. Hugh Cameron's 
‘*Making Friends” (332), Mr. E. Hayes’ ‘Old Calais 
Pier” (359), Mr. J. Farquharson’s ‘* Ilce-Worn Rocks” 
396) and ** Yeilow Sunset” (456), Mr. C. E. Johnson’s 
‘Corrie na Creach” (447), and Mr. Ernest Parton’s 
** Derwent Valley” (8390) are well worthy of the place 








CONSTANTINOPLE : 


once the meeting-point and dividing-line of Blake and 
Rossetti. Mr. Adam Christie’s still stranger composition 
155) would seem also to have been inspired by the 
former; but it is wanting in the qualities of colour which 
render Mr. Machell’s work attractive. Mr. F. Cayley 
Robinson is not a mere imitator of Sir E. Burne-Jones; 
but the scheme of ‘‘ The Beautiful Castle” (56) must be 
traced to that source. The picture is throughout a puzzle, 
of which the solution might be made the object of a prize 
competition ; but it is painted with great care and sense 
of colour. Mr. Frank Dean's Egyptian sketches (5 and 
11) and Mr. Rupert Bunny’s poetical allegories, ‘‘ The 
Drought” (5) and ‘‘Summer Dance” (91), are delicate 
studies of colour, both strongly marked by modern 
French influence ; and Mr. Charles Eastlake’s *‘ Morning 
Sunrise ” (137) is quite one of the most successful attempts 
in the style of Monet. 

There are other artists who take a more distinctly 
personal line and show vigour of handling as well as bold- 
ness of conception. Mr. Robert Christie's ‘‘ Critics ” (17) 
is in reality a “~— portrait group, broadly painted but not 
very ottractive. Mr. Henry Gore's ‘‘ Edge of the Down” 
(105) and Mr. F. Spenlove-Spenlove'’s ‘‘ Last Faint Pulse 
of Quivering Light” (112) are poetically conceived works of 
which the execution leaves little to be desired, and are 
marked by truthful out-of-door study. Mr. Wyke Bayliss 
is always eftective in his interiors of Gothic cathedrals, and 
this year is singularly successful with his study of the 


influence of Daubigny and the Barbizon school. Miss 
Amy Sawyer’s ‘‘Soul Cofhing Out of the Birch-Tree” 
(25) is a poetic conception charmingly executed, doing high 
credit to the school of Bushey, which one day will probably 
exercise its influence on English painting. Mr. J. L. 
Pickering’s ‘‘ Study” (97) is, like all his landscape work, 
carefully painted, and shows more than his usual boldness 
in colouring; Mr. C. N. Kennedy’s ‘‘George” (27) is 
full of feeling and intelligence; Mr. John Collier's 
** Hallowe’en” (82) is a clever study of candle-light and 
curiosity; and Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s portraits of the 
Countess of Annesley (131) and of Mrs. Venables (118) are 
the best works in this branch. Of other pictures in this 
room Mr. Herbert Marshall’s ‘‘ Embankment” (143), 
Madame H. Ronner’s ‘‘ For a Ribbon” (119), M. Fantin’s 
‘*T’Aurore et la Nuit’ (126), Mr. Claude Hayes’ ‘‘ Early 
Morning” Sry and Miss K. Cole’s ‘‘ Ayr from Troon” 
(74) deserve to be mentioned. 

In the central gallery Mr. I’. Spenlove’s ‘‘ Fishermen’s 
Wives ” (161) and Mr. Montague Smyth's “Sands” (163) 
may be respectively regarded as the bright and gloomy 
sides of Scheveningen life. Mr. Logsdail and Mr. Fulleylove 
illustrate Venice with knowledge and sympathy, and the 
President, Sir James Linton, paints an English country 
mansion, ‘‘ Newhouse Park” (180), with the care and 
masterfulness which he bestows upon his portraits of real 
or imaginary people. One of the latter, ‘‘ Portia” (281), 
he puts before us, ta few will be prepared to accept the 
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THE GOLDEN HORN FROM THE GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES. 


they occupy, and do much to raise the level of this room 
above that of mere mediocrity. 


The most surprising feature of Mr. E. A. Norbury’s 
sketches in Siam, now on view at Messrs. Henry Graves’s 
Galleries (Pall Mall), is the very home-like tone of much of 
the scenery depicted. On the south coast of England—at 
least, about Devon and Cornwall—-the seas are often as 
blue and the skies as ruddy as they are in Siam. We 
have nothing, of course, to compare with Wat-Chang, the 
Temple of the Elephant, at Bangkok, or the Great Sleeping 
Buddha of Wat-Poh ; but these are merely casual incidents 
of Mr. Norbury’s travels. He seems to have chiefly 
frequented the rivers and creeks of the country, and to 
have made himself familiar with the rich vegetation of 
those favoured spots. At the present moment there 
is considerable interest attaching to this quaint kingdom, 
which our French neighbours are supposed to 
have set their affections; and if we may judge from 
the spots selected by Mr. Norbury of the general 
fertility and attractiveness of the country, we must at 
least give them credit for good taste and for a keen eye to 
what should be a valuable possession. To those who wish 
to get a glimpse of the surroundings of Bangkok, this 
exhibition will be attractive, and the skill with which these 
impressions have been taken makes us regret that the 
painter did not push his curiosity further in order to satisfy 
ours more fully. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Theories of sleep are numerous enough, it is true but 
whether or not we have yet arrived at the correct explan- 
ation of the cause of somnolence is quite another matter. 
fhe anwmic, or relatively bloodless, state of the brain 


during sleep has led to the enunciation of the idea that 
changes in the blood-supply and blood-pressure of the 
brain lie at the root of the explanation. To such ideas the 


objection nay be offered that, while such changes may 
constitute the mechanism of sleep, as it were, we are still 
in the dark regarding the exact nature of the causes o1 
conditions which bring the mechanism into play. It is 


verv clear that we must distinguish between the direct and 
indirect causes of things, if we are to experience the intel- 


lectual satisfaction of being able to explain precisely the 
natur f phenomena, and as regards sleep, 1t would appeat 
that w ire only in the stage of preliminaries as yet 


respecting the conditions to which it is directly due. 


Another theory ot sleep maintains that an excess of 
acid gas 1s the cause of the overcoming of repose. 
i natural result of a certain amount 
ily wear and tear. The vital tide, as it were, is at 
when we rise to begin our daily toil, then it begins 
hour by hour, until at night it has reached low 
ihe ebb of the tide is ace mpanied, it is held, by 
ponding accumulation in our blood of carbonic 
wid gas. And so, by a process analogous to the familiar 
inducing of drowsiness in a bad and vitiated atmosphere, 
sleep is believed naturally to be induced. I believe those 
who are responsible for this view of sleep-causation are 
prepared to prove that at night there is a natural excess 
of carbonic acid in the blood such as cannot be explained on 
any other grounds than that it forms part and parcel of the 
body's functional] lustory. 
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The latest view regarding the cause of sleep is highly 
interesting, even if its terms are somewhat technical. It 
holds that the induction of repose really depends upon 
certain material changes and alterations in the cells of the 
brain. To appreciate what this theory holds we have to 
consider first of all the case of the brain-cells. These are 
the instrnments of brain work all round—delicate, micro- 
scopic, living cells, of pyramidal shape. Each cell gives 
forth fine branches, which are processes and prolongations 
of its substance. Some of these processes connect the cell 
with neighbour-cells, and this for the obvious reason that 
brain work involves the inter-action of many cells and 
groups of cells. But each cell also gives forth a special 
process which ultimately becomes the essential part of a 
nerve fibre. In other words, this latter the 
wire which carries messages from the cell forth into a 
nerve and thence to the special destination of the nerve in 
the body. Borne on this nerve-fibre process of the cell are 
fine branches, and these branches also connect it with 
neighbouring cells, only it is held that the delicate tips of 
the fibres do not actually unite with those of neighbouring 
cells, but are merely in contact with them. The prevailing 
theory regarding these two sets of fibres or processes pro- 
ceeding from a nerve-cell is that messages going out from 
the cell pass out by the nerve fibre process and its fine 
branches, while impressions coming from the body to the 
cell arrive by the other processes which the cell gives forth 
and which connect it with surrounding cells. 
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The new theory of sleep takes for its main and leading 
idea the particular state of these processes of the brain- 
cells. The cell being composed of living protoplasm, it is 
held that, during wakefulness, the connection of the cells 
with their neighbours by means of the process is perfect 
and complete. During sleep, on the other hand, it is 
believed the processes are retracted. Being living matter, 
there exists no a priori reason whatever against the notion 
that the processes can exhibit such movements. Hence, 
withdrawn from contact with other cells, the vitality of 
the brain-elements is lowered, consciousness departs, and 
gentle sleep supervenes. It is as if the wires connecting a 
series of busy telegraph-stations during the day were dis- 
connected at night when business is over. 


It seems that such movements of the cell processes have 
not been determined in even unfavourable cases where cells 
in a fresh state were examined. Other cells, however 
(neuroglia cells), lying below the active brain-cells I have 
described, it has been shown, do exhibit such movements of 
their processes, which are distributed to the brain-cells and 
to the fine bloodvessels supplying the brain-tissue. During 
sleep, it is believed by a second set of theorists, these 
neuroglia cells extend their branches, which compress, and 
break contact between, the processes of the nerve-cells con- 
necting them with one another, and thus disconnect the 
brain’s telegraph-stations when sleep is needed. In wake- 
fulness the neuroglia cell branches are retracted and with- 
drawn, and the currents of nerve force flow freely once 
again. The chief support for this latter view is found in 
the fact that the neuroglia cells do actually protrude and 
withdraw their processes. Even regarded as mere specu- 
lation—founded, however, on observation and research 
these views of sleep must prove singularly interesting to 
us all. 


The refusal of the railway companies to carry cylinders 
of compressed gases, and my remarks thereon in a recent 
article have brought me a letter, in which the writer 
contends that the immense pressure under which the gases 
are stored, even in perfect cylinders, is unnecessary for the 
limelight operator's work. The pressure stated by 
my correspondent to amount to a ton and a half per foot. 
I should hke to be supplied with exact information on this 
and any other points connected with the subject of gas- 
cylinders, because the illustration of science lectures is now 
part and parcel of our method and scheme of public educa- 
tion, and it is too important a topic to be allowed to lapse. 
May I ask, therefore, for definite information regarding 
the lowest pressure which is compatible with the utility 
and purpose of compressed gases stored in cylinders ? 
It appears to me that if a less degree of pressure would 
suit the limelight operator, the institution of a higher 
pressure presents itself as a needless risk. 
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Commu f s for this depart hould be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

F I West Bergholt Problem to hand with thanks. We trust to 

id th me » to our standard Kt to B ith will not solve No. 26+8, on 
int of Black's reply, P to Q 6th Then if @toQ@R q, L interposes. 

J Bs Bombay Thanks for games 

C Daur Copenhagen It shall have our early attention. 

HT Ba y Kentish Town Only an exceptional genivs could afford to 

ymmence the solution of a problem in three moves with Kt takes R ch). 
Can we include you in such a category ? 

E St Jounx Crane We are ple ised to hear from you, and shall be glad to 
examine your problem. Will you kindly favour us with a diag.iam, 
especially as you propose certain emendations ! 

Dr F Sr Camberwell To hand, with thanks 

HON Feu Wolverhampton The corrected key-move explains the 
difficulty 

WS Fesxetio Salem, Muss We trust to find your problem as good as 
the last, and are much obliged for the analysis of Black's play. 

Bb M Ssirna (Mornington Crescent Mr Physick’s elegant finish is 
exceedingly good, and we regret we have no room to give the ending 
in fu We are much obliged to you for sending it. 

G W Bryrur sow Thanks for game, which we hope to find good 
enough to use 

Reoinatp Keiry axp W P Hryp (Lipton Thanks; it shall be examined 
withuut delay 

Correct SorvTion or Proeiem No. 2686 received from Evans (Port 
Hope, Ontario of No. 2687 from James Clark (Chester), and Evans 
Port Hope of No. 2668 from Betinka, W H Lunn, W 8 Branch 
Cheltenham), James Clark, kdward J Sharpe, W Lillie (Marple), W P 
Hind, and H Rodney ; of No. 2689 from F J Candy, Emile Frau (Lyons 


Fdward J Sharpe, W P Hind, Betinka, W Liilie 

F W Edwards ‘Ruabon, M A Eyre (Folkestone), 

H S Brandreth, Grand Café Luxembourg), H 

Charles Wagner (Vienna, Hereward, Alice Hawksworth 
Alice Gooding Chingford ,J Bailey (Newark), F W Crisp 
Marsh), C E Clifton, J Whittingham Welshpool), and E F 


Lee 
Bailey, 
Welshpool 


Marple), E G Boys, 
Ipswich), 
l’rofessor 


Moreton-in- 
Hoxton). 


Correct Sorvrioxs or Prontem No. 2600 received from E Louden, 
F Proctor, F Anderson, W R B (Clifton, Falkner, C M A B, M Burke, 
J F Moon, Julia Short (Exeter), H T Atterbury, W R_ Raillem, 
W dA Barnard (Uppingham, Madge, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), Albert Wolff, J Whittingham (Welshpool), C E H (Clifton), 
F W Crisp, Alice Gooding, .Hereward, W Lillie (Marple), WP Hind, 


H T 


Welshpool, F 
Southampton), 
Canterbury), F 
Walham Green), F W C 
Dr. Goldsmith 


R Worters 


tailey, E 
Charles Wagner, Leopold Wagner (Vienna), 
1 Betinka, Thomas Isaac 
Edinburgh , 
Waller 
Edgbaston), 
F J Candy R 


(i Bova, 


Glanville, 


Lee-on-the-Solent , 


EK A Browning 


Sorrento, James Gamb e 


Mrs 
Luton), 
AF 


Belfast), 


Maldon 
Vilson 
Oliver Icingla, A E De 
Parbury 


Plymouth 


Chiddingfold 
Brooks, 


Professor 
Ubique, Alice Hawksworth 
, J H Carroll 


Frank R 


Pickering, C E Perugini, Edward J Sharpe, Hubert Dobell, Walter Lewis 


Swansea), M 
4 Ware), 


EEH,TG 


Leamington), 


Sudbury), T 
ham), Fr 


F Buschmann 
L, Desanges, Frank Davis 
and M A Eyre 


SonvuTioyx or Prot 


Fernando 


Hobhouse, H 


H E Lee (Ipswic 


Stockport), ¢ 


Folkestone 


WHITE. 
it to R aq 
at Kt sq) intercepts 7 
t mates. 
PROBLEM 
by H. A. 


BL 


Glasgow), 


5S 


h 


Brandreth, 
W Wright, Emile Frau 
, Shadforth, 8 Davis 
Roberts, Edwin J Rust (Haverhill), E B Foord 
Guernsey), 
Meursius 


If Rodney, G T Hughes (Athy), 


F 
M O, 
Nottingham), 


B Guerin 
Dr. F 


St, 


Lem No 


2¢80.— By 


squares 


No. 


Woon. 


ACK. 


2692. 


Max 
Lyons ’ 


Blume 
J Hall, F Libbe 
Leicester), F Leete 
Chelten- 
James Lloyd, 


i. F. 


Harrogate 


Brussels 


Meyer. 


BLACK. 
R moves 
Any move 
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YU 
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Y UY Yj, 
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wire (Mr. P 


1. P to K 4th 


2. Kt to K B 3rd 


3. B to Kt 5th 


We have pointed 
chess, asin other matters, fashion has its 
Black's third move becomes some 
popular after having been almost 


place 
what 


WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN HASTINGS. 
Game played in the recent international tournament between 


Ruy Lopez. 
prack (Mr. M. 


P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
P to Q R 3rd 


out before 


lost sight of for some time. 


4. B takes Kt 


Another unusual move 
Ki 4th 


inferior to B te 


that in 


and most likely 
Black gets by the 


exchange an open game at an early period 


4 


5. Castles 


6. P to K R 3rd 


» whole game turns upen this one 
fent ure, 


remarkable 





Q P takes B 
B to K Kt 5th 
P to K R 4th 


the sacrifice 


of the 


which, of course, cannot be at once 


piece, 
accepted wi  hout disadvantage ultimately 


7. P to Q 3rd 
&. P takes B 
9. Kt to Kt 5th 
10. Q to B ard 
11. R takes P 
¥. Kt to B 3rd 
13. Kt to R ard 
14. K takes B 
. B to Kt 5th 
}. Bto K ard 
7. Rto K B ag 
18. K to K sq 
19. Kt to B 2nd 
Black's 
audacity 


B to Q B 4th 
P takes P 

P to Kt 6th 

P takes P (ch 
Kt to B 3rd 
Q to K 2nd 
B takes R ch 
Kt to R 4th 

P to B ard 

P to K Kt 4th 
Castles QR 
Kt to B Sth 


advance of the K. was a piece 
The obvious « 


urse was to ta 


of 
ke 


it immediately, being a piece to the gond. 


19. Kt takes Kt, Kt 
Bto K 
19. 


K to Kt sq 


» takes Kt (best); 20. 
t sq seems sufficient. 


WHITE 


22. Q takes P 


Mr. P.) 
20. P to K Kt 3rd 
21. Kt to Kt 4th 


Messrs. W. H. K. Potrock and J. Mirses. 


piack (Mr. M.) 
Kt to K 3rd 
Q to Kt 5th 
Kt to Q 5th 


The consequences of the advance of this 
Kt must have caused White to regret that 
the course above indicated was not adopted. 
Here comes the turning point. 


23. Kt takes P 
24. K to Q 2nd 
25. K takes Kt 
26. K to Q 2nd 






'27. Kt takes P (ch 
Apparently a foreed return « 
If R to B Sth. Black wins by R takes 


riece 


t, followed by Q takes P (ch), ete 


Kt takes P (ch) 
Kt takes B 
Q to Q Sth (ch 


K R to K sq 


The 


fihe surplus 


game now turns as completely in Black's 


favour as it was obviously 


in White's 


Black plays perfectly and shows how to 
manage a Won position 


28. Q takes Q 
29. K to K ard 
%O. Kt to K 2nd 
11. Rto B Sth 
32. Kt to B eq 
8. P takes P 
M. Kt to Kt Srd 
3. K to B 3rd 
36. K to B 2nd 
37. R takes P 
38. K to K sq 

%. Kt to B sq 
40. K to Q aq 
41. R to Q R Sth 


42. R takes R P 
43. Kt to K 2nd 
44. K to Q 2nd 


P takes Kt 

R takes Q 

P to B 4th 

R to Q 2nd 

K R to Q aq 

P to B 5th 

R to Q &th 

R to K 8th (ch 

R to Q 6th ‘ch 

R to Q Kt Sth 

R takes P (ch) 

R takes R P 

R to K 6th (ch 

R to K Kt 7th 

R (at K 46th 
takes Kt P 

R to K R 6th 

R to R 8th (ch) 

R (at R8) to R7 


Black wins. 
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NOY. 2, 
THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY FENWICK-MILLER. 

There is no doubt that the Women’s Congress at Notting- 
ham has been a great success: many of the papers were 
quite admirable, Mrs. Fawcett’s standing, as might be 
expected, at or near the head. Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
who has, of course, known most of the ablest women of 
her time, says that she considers Mrs. Fawcett, taken 
altogether, as the chief among them, and allowing for the 
fact that Miss Cobbe could not take herself into her survey, 
she was probably not far wrong in her judgment. ‘This 
paper at Nottingham was as excellent in tone as it was 
forcible in argument and excellent literature. M1s. 
Fawcett points out that at different times it has been 
held unfeminine to wear warm dresses and stout shoes, 
to drive in an open carriage, and to take any outdoor 
exercise. As late as 1842, Louisa, Lady Waterford, 
incurred serious remonstrance from her more old-fashicned 
friends for wearing a straw hat. It wus then supposed to 
be manly to wear a hat instead of a bonnet. Later on it 
was thought that intellectual acquirements were either 
impossible or destructive of womanliness. She argues that 
just as these fears have been discredited by experience, so 
would be the alarms as to the consequences of women 
having votes. Lady Laura Ridding and a number of other 
ladies spoke on the same side, Mrs. Creighton being the 
cnly notable speaker adverse. A very interesting debate 
was that on Legislative Restrictions on Women’s Labour. 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, the chief speaker in favour of such 
restrictions, argued that the poorer class of workers can 
never individually dictate the terms of their own employ- 
ment, and that, as all conditions must therefore be settled 
by a conjoint action either on their own parts or on that 
of others for them, it was preferable that such action shculd 
Le taken by Parliament rather than by themselves. Miss 
Goold read the paper in the reverse direction, maintaining 
the cruelty of preventing by law adult individuals from 
labouring in accordance with their capacity and their indi- 
vidual view of their personal interests. 1t is worth notice 
that the whole of the reporting of this meeting, both the 
lengthy accounts which have appeared in the Nottingham 
papers and the very good digests published in the Lcndon 
papers, have been done by women reporters. ‘lhe com- 
mittee have kept their doors as strictly closed against men 
in any capacity as a Freemasons’ meeting is against 
women ! 

“olomon’s famous saying about ‘‘the making of books” 
will soon have to be transferred to the making of con- 
ferences. On Noy. 8 the ‘‘ Glasgow Council on Women’s 
Trades” hold a conference at which several members of 
Parliament will speak on women’s labour and _ laws, 
including Sir John Gorst and Mr. Campbell; and Lady 
H. Somerset, Lady H. Monro-Fergusson, Lady M. Murray, 
and others will also speak. Miss Margaret Irwin, the 
secretary of this congress, is well known in Scotland for 
her excellent work, first as a representative of the Royal 
Commission cn Labour, and next as acting on behalf of 
the Council above named in inquiring into the condition 
of shopwomen in Glasgow. ‘The revelations she made 
were equally mournful and astounding. It is a common 
thing for girls to be kept in small shops without once 
leaving them fcr so long as fourteen and sixteen hours 
daily; and in many shops, neither seats nor sanitary 
accommodation are supplied. Was any slavery ever so 
bad ? 

Although very few Englishwomen so far are wearing the 
style of hairdressing that has prevailed in France for the 
last year—a parting in the middle and the hair waved over the 
temples on either side—the milliners have evidently deter- 
mined that the style is going to be adopted here. The 
bonnets are distinctly made for such a fashion, flat in the 
centre, with a little trimming at each side of the front, and 
a sidepiece descending over the brow. ‘There are very high 
and waving plumes and singly-placed tall, rearing bows as 
trimmings cn most hats. ‘Lhere is a great deal of gold 
embroidery used on the best bonnets, and imitation diamond 
buckles and brooches, though really in very bad taste, are 
extremely popular. As to the dresses, they are in a transition 
state, but are evidently tending towardsthat ‘early Victorian 
style” with which we have for long been threatened. ‘lhe 
shoulders of silk dresses are cut straight down, so as to fit the 
aim clesely to scme inches below the actual shoulder, and 
then an extremely full sleeve puff, scmetimes even with a 
heading hke an epaulet that has slipped out of place, is 
gathered on. ‘lhe fullness at the top of the sleeves is, not- 
withstanding this drooping look, really wider than ever, and 
1equires careful support. Far better than stiff muslin for 
this purpose is Fibre Chamois, which also serves excellently 
for. supporting wide ckirts. It is a peculiar material, 
apparently scmething like paper or parchment, quite 
light and uncrushable. Instead of falling into fixed 
folds, as muslin does when pressed under the sleeve of a 
coat or the weight of a cloak, the Fibre Chamois admits of 
being immediately shaken back into its first state, and so 
retains the dress in its proper shape. 

Blouses are being made of flannel; it of the 
variety known as velours, which looks at a short distance 
more like velvet, but drapes much more softly and 
gracefully. It tiue it is still secmething like a 
dressing-gown material, but the patterns and the finish 
are so gecd that this objection cannot be maintained. 
T.ace ond Jawn collars have lost none of their popularity 
with the cncecming of winter, and this is nct surprising, 
as they make a plain dress smart at cnce. ‘The vey 
latest thing in this line is a fine canvas collar-shape, 
adorned with a number cf mctifs in satin-stitch ay pliqué 
all over and round the edge. Another pretty novelty isa 
ruffle of chiffon (in whatever colour matches hat or gown), 
set on a velvet band nct tco full fer the velvet to show 
through. 

A very pretty incident took place on Wednesday, when 

a deputation from the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation waited on the celebrated contralto singer Madame 
Antoinette Sterling to present her with a handsome bow 
brooch of brilliants, to which was attached an enamelled 
bow of white ribbon, the badge of the Association. This 
handsome gift was in recognition of the fact that Madame 
Sterling has sung many times at large meetings of the 
Association without fee or reward. It is pleasant to cce 
such evidence of good feeling among women. 


MRS. 
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STERLING SILVER & 
PRINCE’S PLATE 


Guaranteed to retain its splendid appear- 
ance and wear like silver for 25 years. 
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a course of lectures to 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
Canon Seott Holland is to deliver 
men in St. Paul’s Cathedral during the month of November, 
the subject being ‘‘ The Gospel according to St. John.” A 


subscription of a shilling will be charged for the course, in 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


or Latin book to Palmer, whether they were reading it for 
examination or for their own improvement, and be sure of 
finding that he had gone over the same ground and could 
point out to them all that was best worth knowing, and 
help them to gain a mastery over it. 


Archdeacon Denison, an old friend of the late Bishop of 


NEWS 


NOV. 2, 1895 


contempt instead of, as they should, with kindne ss and 
brotherly love. Archdeacon Donne, however, maintained 
that it was a monstrous thing for anyone to say that. He 
denied that Churchmen ‘ treated ‘Nonconformists with 
contempt. 

Canon Mason, speaking at Cambridge about one cf 


order to defray the « xpenses, The lectures will be delivered 
in the north-west chapel of the cathedral, on Wednesdays, 
at seven o'clock. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the death of Henry 
Purcell is to be celebrated in November. It 1s proposed to 
provide a suitable case for the organ in Westminster Abbey, 
where was organist for fifteen years, and within the class. 
w ills © » lies buried. The estimated cost is two episcopal residence, which will probably be ready for 
thousand nds. occupation in March next. Then, mustering in number 

about 250, they assembled in St. Mary’s Parochial Hall, 
where, at the request of the Bishop, a tea had been prepared 
for them, with hot cakes, 
Bishop of Norwich has acknowledged the hospitality 
by Nonconformists at the Church Congress. 


diocesan conference at Wakefield there was a 


Dr. Parker’s letters to the 7'imes, said that, apart from the 
administration of the Sacraments, if Nonconformists would 
accept episcopal rule matters could be easily arranged, 
: and there was no reason why such services as the se 
to be held in the City Temple should cease under the rule of 


Chichester, says: ‘‘I have known no man among many 
truest and kindest friends for whom I have had nearer 
friendship and higher respect.’ 

Many of the contingent from Leeds who came 
present at Dr. Talbot’s consecration were of the artisan tee Bichon. 
They were shown by the Bishop over the new I on ; 

publishing articles on women 
and literature, in the course of which the writer, referring 
to the modern novelof the ‘‘ Tess” stamp, said the ‘‘ complaint 
they all agree in making to wit, that it 
has one standard for men and another for women—is 
a perfectly unreason: ible and ridiculous complaint. 
Society is perfectly right in using a different standard of 
judgment for men and women in matters of sexual 
morality.” This has called forth a strong protest from a 
correspondent, 

Among the Oxford University preachers for this term 
are Canon Gore and the Dean of Canterbury. 

The Easter communicants in London reached a number 
just under 120,000, or rather more than three per cent. of 
the population. P 


The Guardian has been 


hen Barrass has retired from the hon- 
Brotherhood of St. Andrews. 


working men’s meetings at the Church ; 

poorly attended, some of the subjects were The 

ippres ‘ated. Canon McCormick secured attention shown 
by saying that he had knocked down the At the 

-fi cht er in England. brief discussion on the relations between the Church of 
published of the England and Nonconformity. Canon Ivens thought that 
Ile was one of the authors of the Churchmen were a little in danger of acting towards Non- 
which the work of the New conformists as the Church of Rome acted towards the 
restament revisers was deiended against Dean Burgon, Church of England—namely, looking upon them with a 
The other writer was Bishop Ellicott. His scholarship was _ feeling of contempt. Mr. Cocker (Sowerby Bridge) thought 
particularly wide. The best scholars could take any Greek Churchmen at times did treat Nonconformists with 


ship of the against society 


biggest 


Some interesting reminiscences are 
late Archdeacon Palmer. 


anonymous pamphlet in 
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MENTS 


JINEA 
ro 
CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and 
ATHENS, 

SUNNIVA, Conduc ted by Mr. Wooelry 
Perowne. Leaving London NOV. is, DEC, 20, FEB, 21, 1806. 
Also a WESTERN MEDITER RANEAN TOUR 
Lectures by Dean FARRAR, Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, 
Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR. Fare includes Return pod ee 
to Marseilles and Thirty Days’ Tour. Detailsfrom SECRETARY, 
UN SINS,” appears eo | 
t ee ee waniFeaiagier 5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 
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fa NEW VOLUME Now Ready, price 1s. 4d. 
ZEALAND, lAs- 


Now Ready, price In, 4d y 
VENICE ‘and BRINDISL to EGYPT and 


‘ 
[HE MAGAZINE OF ART for NOVEMBER, | q MICE 
forming the } : < oe 1e 


FIRST PART fa NEW VOLUME 
‘ 


‘ . Three Weeks 
Cheap Ret urn Tickets as 
t For P ponies 8 ily at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhal 
pe dy de Sisced, NC. and 25, Cockspar direst, London. B.¥ 
ert AND INDIA FROM | VENICE. 
4 a 


VY COUSIN hy 
Original Etching ~ Prune is “Walker, 


‘ TR 8 
ri NSILVER THAMES 
LE 


STL bY By I. J. A. Baudr 

SOME PORTRAITS «¢ silt WALTER sCOTT. 
With Six [llastration 

Tue PLACE of Sct LPTt RE in DAILY LIFE: DECORATION 
By Edmund Goese,. With a Headpiece and an Ilustration 

PAS DE QUATRE.” Poem by Cosmo Moukhouse. With an 

IMustration by J. Bernard Partric 

CHARLES BURTON BARBER. By Harry Furniss. With Por 
trait of ©. Burton Barber, and Six Illustrations from his sketch- 


SIR SAMUEL 
With Eight 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY, under 
Contract with the Government of Italy, will run Steamers regularly 
from VENICE to EGYPT (Port Said), and in connection with this 
service Steamers will also run through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo. 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice are convenient, 
this new line will aftord an exce Net nt opportunity of reaching either 
Egypt or Bombay. 

PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL “STE AM 9) 7 Neerland coO., 


122, Leadenhall Street, London 
IN THE 


W INTER 
SPECIAL 
lays for £65 by magnificent vessels of the 
ROY: AL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For particulars apply 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), London. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steamships LUSIT ANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, from London, as under— 
For TENERIF ve, The WEST INDIA ISLANDS, B ERMUDA, &c. 
ing Jan. 15; returning March 17 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 
ls ig Feb. 20; returning April 
For SOUTH OF SP KIN, GREECE, CONS ANTINOP LE, &c. 
Leaving March 31; returning May 16. 
For SICILY, VENICE, CORFt ALGERIA, &e. 
leaving Ap »ril 22; returning May 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot end Cold Baths. 
High ¢ wet uisine. . 
Managers Head Offices, 
: & { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, “and C 0. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C.; or to the West End Ee. Office, 16, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. 


By F. G. Kitton, a $s Y U/ 
| : $ . The 


Book 

A COLLECTION of PLATE BELONGING to 
MONTAGU, Bart By Frederick 8. Robinson 
Glustrations 

ART in the THEATRE The Develo pment of Spectacle, as 
Exemplified im the Ballet of “ Faust By M. H. Spielmann 
With 14 Ilhustrations | 
NOTE on the CARTOONS of FORD MADOX BROWN. With 


el al es # Ob Mlb tp WAL. 


“Pinner Fets.Fea Sets. 


WEST INDIES 


TOURS 


strations 
HERKOMER, R.A., and his PUPILS By M 
hipps Jackson With Five Illustrations 


net BAER suchen With Five Gi hin tare taataton yy ; Gr, IG AGS: 
GROMER SP ht Rr Wo Bee: ne Hessert Sets, Gla 35 Fes, 3 


Casset. & Company, Limited, London ; and all Booksellers. 


Break ast ets, Toiler Sets. 
) ~ Wt. weeny I A 


JU <corations 
A *6 eeialit 
‘CYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By RHODA P My. 
nm AYLO CIMOLITE, 


' ry GHTON, puther of “Cometh up as a Flower,” & : ; . 
woond Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. | i] 
NOW READY | OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S Bente, 
1 is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
It is prepared by an euperruces Chemist, and under its Latin 


TORMANSTOWE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
N : . name of “ Terra Cimc s constantly prescribed by the most 


Ricuarnp Bentiey and Son, New Burlingt« eminent living ormate ogists, and was es vecially recom- 


mended by the pe Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and the 
BP4ckWwoIO0DS MAGAZINE. |} 


Ik OU I NE W NOV 
NOW READY 
(THE YELLOW WAVE. 
MACKAY Author of “Stirrup Jingles,” Ac 
. with Illastrations, 6a 
NOW READY 
(HE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. By 
VANE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY 


By KENNETH 


In 1 vol 
; re 


crown &vo 
F. Garren & Ce 


CAPEL 


i’S 


to 500 Ginags pid 
in otoek. 
7 SS —— ISS 


177,119, Oxford Steet. Wy 


aes 


m Street. 
It is the Best Dus sting: Powder for Infants. Formerly used in 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now 
extensively employed in the Nurserie Imperial Majesty 
the Empre ss of Russia, our own yal Princesses and Duchesses, 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, » Grand aache ss Paul 
of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. 
Recommended by the_ Faculty. The eminent physic ian Dr. 
Routh says ‘I feel I cannot too highly recommend it. 

cannot alt wd to be without i — Dr. Bainbridge. A lady 
writes: ‘Here, in India, for ‘Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
a guinea a tea-spoonful.” Post free. Send 14 or 36 penny 


late Dr. Tilbury F« For general use it is simply invaluable. 
», 1 ~~ ee 1805, — 28. Gd. 


2 
THE CHINESE NAVY-I1. THE “SIEGE OF WEI-HAI-WEI, 
with a plan, by our Correspondent in China.—IRELA E- 
Visi ED, iy Alfred Austin.-AFTER MANY DA AT by the 
autho ona Maclean.”"—A TRIP HEAVENWAKD: BAL- 
LOONING. AS A SPORT, wy B. Baden Vowell, Lieut. Scots Guards. 
’ oo THE ALMOND-TREE SHALL FLOURISH,” by 
stian a. wy Vil L. 7 = tas rf HEALTH 
‘IN - SUR - m. by DD. Rawnsley. — A 
GNER. Chae +: ‘Vill. LXV ROPESSON BLACKIE.— 
gh LAKE (YARROW), by J. 6 “yg ee ance R- 
N PE SRSIAN KURDISTAN, by Walter B. Harris.—LA 
T 
a 


* See that the Trade Mark, Name, 


“Taylor's Cimolite. 
not be persuaded to 


and ‘Address are on every Parcel and do 
take imitations. 
Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 

JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist 13 Baker Street, London, W. 
EK ‘ZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven n 

4 from the system. _1 czema entirely eradicated, Send stamped 
addresved envelope to Ware's Ex ‘ZEMA AND ANEMIA CURE Co. , Lid., 
23, Conduit Street, London, W. “NO CURE, NO PAY.’ 


» GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES 


Invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and Throat. Irritation. Contain no 
Poison. Act by inhalation and absorption directly upon the respiratory organs. 
In cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s. 14d. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free 
on receipt of price from the Wholesale Dépdt: 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow HiLL, Lonpow, E.C. 


LLOYD'S 1. ciantsecua, 
rae orcas EU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 


The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
the business, with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill, 
from the executrix of the late A.S. Lloyd. The genuine 
is now manufactured only at their F: factory. 


From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS S8T., W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


ND 
HIGHLANDS : SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT 


aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
INCOLN POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUMS are 
4 the best. Prices—ts., Ss., Se., 7s. Gd., 158., and 25«. each. 


List, with Illustrations « if Albums and Stamps, rent post free by 
8S. LINCOLN, 2, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


F YOU LUG 


HINDE’S 





























Ats U e ‘ ernenrat 
SES PSAS SSA SAAS WAS AS ES 


POPULARITY. 


THE DELICIOUS PROM AnD THE CROWN 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


“ A delicate perfume 
of ot ithe quality ; one 
choicest ever 





In Crown-stoppered 
bottles only. Heware 
of fraudulent imitations 

ut up by unprincipled 
sy Journal, dealers for extra gain. 


JHE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET. : 
BASASASASASALALALA SIS PSASIS VMSA VAN CAAA AA AE 


INV IC SEATING) 
S$ 





























A NEW anp 





giving simple directions 


“HOW to DISINFECT” 


in cases of the various Infectious Diseases, 





on application to 


THE SANITAS 00. LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, 


or to THE AMERICAN SANITAS CO., 636, West 
55th Street, New York, 


oy i 7 
¢ “SANITAS 43 


Fy 
WH) aT) 


SANITAS 
is 


SANITAS 

NON POISONOUS. 
DOES NOT STAIN. 

DISINFECTANT, ANTISEPTIC. 
AND DEODORANT comaineo 


APE ch : — ey 
COPLES HEALTH IS ANAT 


’ 


ANITA 


ONS WEALTH 


E SANITAS COMPANY LIMITED 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON.E 


AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS 


“ Fanitas” 


DISINFECTANTS AND 
APPLIANCES. 


(REGD.) 





mm 


Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 
Royal Family 


Cure for 
Indigestion. 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1896, 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 

The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations 

of ‘‘HOVIS,” which, having met with such unprecedented success, is being 


copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what ts 
supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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VALUABLE BOOK. 





as also in everyday life, will be sent free | 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


DISINFECTANT MANUFACTURERS, 














WINTRY WEATHER 
WEAKENS 


THE VITALITY, AND DECREASES THE POWER OF 
RESISTANCE AGAINST COLDS, CHILLS, AND OTHER 
‘“SEASONABLE” AILMENTS, BESIDES CONTRIBUTING 
LARGELY TO A DEFECTIVE CIRCULATION OF THE 
BLOOD, WHICH MANIFESTS ITSELF SO UNPLEASANTLY 
IN CHILLY HANDS AND COLD FEET, AND THE BEST 
SUSTAINING NOURISHMENT OBTAINABLE IS ABSO- 
LUTELY ESSENTIAL TO THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH. BOVRIL, THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF 
PRIME OX BEEF, IS THE SAFEST STIMULANT. IT 
INCREASES THE MUSCULAR ENERGY AND FORTIFIES 
THE SYSTEM, STRENGTHENING THE STRONG AND 
INVIGORATING INVALIDS. IT FORMS A STRENGTHEN- 
ING, SUSTAINING BEVERAGE, OR (ON TOAST) A 
DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS, BREAKFAST RELISH, AND 
IN THE PREPARATION OF SOUPS, GRAVIES, ENTREES, 
&c., APPETISING, NOURISHING FOOD IS THE RESULT 
OF THE LIBERAL USE OF . 


BOVRIL. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS: 
THE RIGHT HON, LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., 
DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P. ANo OTHERS. 


LL.D. 














Sold only in l-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 








'8-ounce, and 


I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


woul 


—— [la SS 


. 


<A Fis 
Tey Wer, ! 


Pa r 
"temssseaeneet ae 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS 
In a few days there will be among us a royal 
guest who, no doubt, will be received with all 
the pomp and ceremonial befitting his exalted 
station. Unfortunately for our hospitable 
intentions, we shall not be able to offer him 


the magnificent sights, either architecturally 
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artistic pride. It will prevent a comparison 
between the two effigies on the part of our 
illustrious visitor. Heaven be thanked, 
though, we have the Tower and Guildhall, 
and if we could manage to hire half a 
million or even a quarter of a million of 
the unemployed and scatter them in a 
picturesque manner over the Embankment, 
we inight beat the Quais of Paris. 


or socially, he will have witnessed both in 
Paris and in Berlin, for apart from the fact 
that London is not prolific in artistic monu 
ments and gorgeous public buildings, Dom 
Carlos of Portugal the wrong 
season of the Of course, meteorological 
powers willing, we shall be enabled to treat 
him to November London fog, an atmo- 
spheric spectacle probably unique in its way ; 
but one may well question whether, but for 
its novelty, Piccadilly with a kind of dome 
made of pease-pudding will strike his Majesty 
as much as the Boulevards from the Madeleine 
to the Faubourg Montmartre, flooded with 
electric light and under a vault of diamond- 
bespangied sapphire. 


His Majesty, who cannot help remem- 
bering Torres Vedras, will assuredly ask to 
see the statue of Wellington. Accident has 
decidedly befriended us in that respect, for 
had Dom Carlos came a few years earlier, 
tiose who will have to attend him would 
have been perforce obliged to take him the 
back way. But the presentment on the top 
of the arch at Constitution [lill which (the 
presentment—net the arch or the Hill) the 
I’rench declared to be revenge for Waterloo 
has disappeared. As it is, I would advise 
those deputed to accompany the King not 
to take him down the road—at any rate, 
not as far as Sloane Street. ‘This is a word 
to the ay-be unwise. 


— 


comes at 


year, 


=) 


wel 
t RY er pe 


Nor are the fountains in Trafalgar Square 

as effective as those on the Place de la 
meorde. The National Gallery is outwardly 
not init with the Palais-Bourbon, and with 
regerd to its contents a long way behind 


It is really a pity that his Majesty did 
not select the summer for his visit. The 
meets of the Four-in-Iland and Coaching 
Clubs, Henley, the Eton and Harrow match 
at Lord’s, the Derby, Ascot, and Goodwood 
would have compensated for many of our 


PERA PALACE HOTEL, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Just now we are hearing a good deal about Constantinople, that ‘ predestined capiial,” as Lamaztine called it. 
: : ~ The splendid climate of Constantinople at this time of the year attracts a large contingent of visitors of the class 
the Louvre. Nelson, I believe, towers as who are fastidious in their tastes, and these in particular wll welcome the opportunity afforded by the Pera 
high n is colur as Ni “ ol is Palace Hotel of enjoying literally “ all the comforts of home”? in the city of the Sultan. Among the luxurious 
‘= “ hi lu nn y a ‘p rhe = , . his, items supplied to this hotel by Messrs. Oetzmann, of Hampstead Road, who have a branch estat lishment at 
and that’s a comfor for the sake of our Pera, were four miles of carpet. This in itself is an ince < to the size and fine proy ortions of the Pera Palace Hotel. 





ALL GOODS SOLD Al WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalo 
po oy eee - . SPECIAL..— The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Kuildings, Trafalgar Square, W.(., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Second-Hand Jewellery, and Olid Gold, Fine Diamond 
ornaments being | &8ting customers who prefer Seeond-Hand Articles. This has been a successful department with the Association many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. I endant, £35. 


spiral spring. 





Brooch or 
Forms also 
Ornament. 


t charm- 





Estimates and Sketches for 
Monograms and Names, 

in Diamonds or Gol, 

free on applica- 

tion. 


Fine Brilliant Brooch, £17 15s. 


New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 
aud lwhole Pearl, £4 4s, Bracelet to mateh, 
£5 5s. A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, 
without Pearl, £2 17s. 6d. 


New Scarf- Pin, 
Stones set trans- 
parent. Rubies and 

Diamonds, 308, 
Sapphires and }ia- 
mounds, same price. 


New Ruby a 

Diamond = l’en- 
dant, containing 
23 Diamonds and 
1 Ruby, £5 15s.; 
or with Diamone 


above, £5 5s. 


Diamond ‘Vie Scarf- 
Pin. £2 2s. 

New Moonstone 

interchangeable 

and Brooch 


mond Star 

. Pendant, 

or Hair Ornament, £5; 

Choice whole Pearl Keak 

Necklace forabove. £5 58, 

New Registered Pattern Head Ornament, forms also Brooch A variety of larger size 
cr Comb, set with finest Double cat White Brilliauts, £65, Stars in Stock. 


Ostrich Feather Fan, 15 in. long. 
Black on Shell 33s, 2nd qual. £7 2s. 

Whiteon Pearl £558. . +» 4 4s, 

15s.;.with Natural on Shell £44s, .,. . £3103. 

Kuby or Sapphire, £1 7s, 61.; or with Pearl, £158, Superior Fans up to £9 9g, kept in stock. 


“ e} 54 ~ e a 16) Be 58.64.1114 79.64. Sain ease, 13-carat Gold Ri » An 
: pre eh IN ’ Ke fees, Mi» 18 Bo. In Gold, 2s. 6d. “ral Pea 1 ale & Wa 
4 rete ras S . cL. [ 2g 20 eOAeleh fit S| 17s. 6d, | ha 
Solid Gold, ig bd —s > t b z MERLOT eO-. a oe (ay 7 Ee: (>) Ay 
Ruby Eyes, . aA oak 
curt - De ax 


Best Gold Scarf- 
Pin, 17s, 6d. 


Rest Gold Brooch, Diamond Head, £ 





18-carat Gold Ring, 
115¢. 15-carat, 
lighter make, 
£ 


Y Fat 
New Best Gold Bracelet, 


, containing 13 Bril- 
Mantes and 3 Rubies or 


Sapphires, £8 17s. 64, 

B New Diamond 
rooch, Centres of 

Rubies or Sapphires, 


4 4s, 


2s. 
. , ighter 
New Signal Scarf-Pin, best makes from 
Gold lags, beautifully Os. 6d. 
~ enamelled in colours, £1 
“Let us keep together for New 
mutual protection,” Pattern 
Any siguals made to order Brooch, 3 
as Scarf-Tins, Brooches, or Ruiies’ or 
euamelied ou Match-boxes. Sapplires, 
2 whole 
Pearls, 9 
Brilliante, 
and 7 Rose 
Diamonds, 
£3 15s 


Hearts. 


New Tie Brooch, containing 
whole Pearl ends, 


44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 


Best Gold, Diamond Centre, and 
3 whole Pearls, £2 28. Stick without Heart, 17, 6d. 











Fine Brilliant Half. 
io Ring, 18 ct. Gold 


New Comb, set with finest Double-cut White Brilliants, § 27,155 
amon ount, £33 15s. 


ty. Ala assortment of Diamond, Pearl, and 
—— ond Pear! Combs in stock. 


Ornament Uns rews to Form Brooch. 


Nest 
Gold 
Scartf- 


New Pouble-Meart - v 
“cot IOoOD net 


Brooch, containing = & 6 POOLS alae as) Ds) “gD 
13 Rubies or Sap- Fine . BOSCO Ay Ae! = x A %s. €a 
hires and 27 Bril- Brooch, smaller 


size, 56. 


Safety Bro 


fants. Stones set 
transparent, £5 5s. 








Brilliants, £52°10s. 
New Moon Brooch, 7 Brillinnts 
and 8 Rose Diamonds, £5. 
All Rose Diamonds, £4, 


New Moon Brooch, containing 
25 choice White gg £21. o 
Smaller size 3, Same Brooch 
15 1o., Diamonds, £10 10s. 
i and £7 7s. 





Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- 
ing ® Brilliants, no Roses; forms 


Brooch or Hairpin; Stones set trans- 


parent, £17 155. An Oval Pendant, 
same pattern, same price. 


THE ASSOCIATION O 


“A WORD IN YOUR EAR” 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion, hands, 
arms, and hair is found in 
the perfect action of the 
Pores, produced by 


SOAP + 


The most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying-— 
soap in the world, as well 
as purest and sweetest for 
toilet, bath, and nursery. 
the world. British : F. New- 


Bold throughout 
BEny & Bons, 1, King Edward.t., m. PoTTer 
Dave & Cuen. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


—— 


ar) 


£1 10s.; or with raised gold | 


Our Special Oxidised Silver 
plete with Oxidised : 


Second 
Ribbon 





ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED, 


LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


ob & Ly 


S | 
ee & PREC Op 
PERFUMES “S 


SWEET SCENTS 


From every flower that breathes a fragrance 


Complimentary Presents 





2 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send “4 Gl FTS ory 
to order by almost all. 


D EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
. 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND WE 6, © ~~ os 
WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE > its of ae 
EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Ss )) 


successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
© 
« “a 
PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 6d. Larger sizes, 
Insist on Full Name— 


powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
°npd srre® 
ls. and 2s. Sold by many Chemists, or obtained 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 

Children’s 1/3.loz. | IT RMSTITCHED. 

CAMBRIG ee | i ee 
POCKET 


Rowtssos & CLRAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 

SAMPLES RICE- 

usrs poste. HANDKERCHIEFS, 

ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST, *to'the Queen. 
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The Pleasures and None of | the Risks of Horse-Riding. 





H Picture Gallery for One Shilling. 


VIGOR'S PEARS’ ANNUAL, 


HORSE ACTION SADDLE, CHRISTMAS 1895 
FOr FORIG WO. tf wemukssueeeeae 


Charles Dickens’ Celebrated Christmas Stories, 


wn Fae aig wuss, | ¢ “The HAUNTED MAN,” 


With - Lyk New Illustrations by 
HARLES GREEN, R.I1. 








Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, 
writes: “That the saddle has given her complete 
satisfaction.” 











The ADVANTAGES of this UNIQUE 
SUBSTITUTE for Horse-Riding are: 


It promotes health in the same degree that 
Horse-Riding does. 


It invigorates the system by bringing all 
the VITAL ORGANS into INSPIRITING 
ACTION. 

“THE LONG BILL.” 


It acts directly upon the CIRCULATION, and By A. W. Hotpen. Size 17} by 23 inches. , : 
ao ve ee By od h. oe 


It is a complete safeguard against OBESITY %, ae THR EE LA RGE 


and HYSTERIA. a We PRESENTATION 
It can be had at a moderate cost. ae Ls PLATES. 


. F i — Wac inted i i Colour:. 
It is easy to ride, entailing only the Minimum ee Pee Se Clear 


of exertion, and nly a small she F ce y Ll , 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. pig ane 59 a eS , ONLY ONE SHILLING 
ce sume as _<mes Of Booksellers Everywhere. 

PARTICULARS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS POST FREE. ' 2 ent 














eB 2 IT [8 188UED BY 
“ SUSPENSE.” 
By C. Burton Barner. Size 17} by 25} inches. PEARS’ SOAP, LON DON. 
90060040 064F60O0066006000040 














J OHN BROADW OOD and SONS’ Joun w. WALKER, WATCH and CLOCK 
e PIANOFORTI MAKER, 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THR EE YE ARS’ SYSTEM. 77, CORNHILL, and 290, REGENT STREET. 


Pianos exchanged. ‘The Cornhill,” Silver ‘Crystal- face Keyless hm Watch, with 
m v and Second hand Pian< fortes, Chro mometer balance, £5 {s. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
IN BROADWOOD and SONS £10 108. Chime Ch ks in great variety 
Great P wi y Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W. Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Ck ocks, With prices, sent free. 


(LIMITED), 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


WORLD-FAMED SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
LIQUID BLACKING. = 


BLAG Kano WHITE GREAM For PATENT LEATHER. q 


7 
reel RUSSET CREAM TRELOAR & SONS, 


“ni nape BROWN BOOTS, SADDLERY, &,  MAdMUAANgl 
Beiesiewm| SPECIALLY PREPARED DUBIN = lara LUDGATE HILL. 


For Shooting and Fishing Boots. 

















MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT emmnstiestamaaiete 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF HPHOLBDR NPN? 
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LAU] ‘ENT-PERRIER 


DR. MORTIMER GRANVILLE: DR. YORKE DAVIES: 


“|The Laurent-Perrier ‘Sans-Sucre’ is the best Champagne I have ek 99 os I find the Laurent-Perrier ‘ Sans-Sucre’ invaluable in treating Obesity 
found for the gouty. -_ by Diet.’ 
HOFR. PROF. FRESENIUS, WitsBapin: HOFR. PROF. WOTHNAGEL, Vienna: 
‘The Laurent-Perrier ‘Sans -Sucre’ Chasipagne is a pure natur: al “Laurent -Perrier’s ‘Sans-Sucre’ is the Wine for those to whom 


Wine, fermented in bottles, and has had no alcohol or sugar added to it.’ sweetened Champagnes are prohibited.” 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, and at the principal Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, &c., throughout the World, 


A Catalogue of Floor Coverings post free on application. 








Sole Monopoly throughout the World: HERTZ and COLLINGWOOD, 38, Leadenhall Street, London. Wholesale Depot for France: 31, Rue de Champagne (Entrepot); and 10, Rue St. Augustin, Paris 
Wholesale Depot for Germany: AUGUST ENGEL, Wine Merchant, Wiesbaden. Wholesale Depot for Austria-Hungary: Spanische Weingrosshandlung, Vinador, Vienna, 
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shortcomings in other respects, and would most likely have 
made him, the son of the best dressed woman in Europe, 
stare with astonishment, and that notwithstanding his 
recent stay in Paris. 

What we can offer our august visitor, though, is a 
hearty and respectful welcome without the faintest arriére 
pensée. He is a distant relation of the Queen by her 
marriage (for he is a Coburg-Koth iry as wellasa Braganza). 
His father-in-law was almost bred among us; his wife was 
born and bred among us. The political differences between 
his Government and ours of a few years ago have not left 
any bitter memories behind. He may come with as many 
foreign treaties in his portfolio and.as many foreign 
colonels’ uniforms in his trunks as he likes: we shall none 
the less be prepared to show him our goodwill and cordial 
hospitality. He may go straight from Lambeth Palace to 
Cardinal Vaughan at Westminster, and from there to 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and even to the headquarters of 
the Salvation Army if he chooses, and no one will formu- 
late the smallest obj ction. 

England was probably the greatest friend Napoleon ITT. 
ever had; yet England did not drive the family of Louis 
Philippe from her midst in order to emphasise that friend- 
ship. France has been very polite to Dom Carlos, yet 
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Trance sent the Comte de Paris and his family into exile anything, they must have known that that honest man, 
on the occasion of his Majesty’s (then the Duke of King Humbert’s father, and that equally honest man, 
Lraganza) marriage to Princesse Amélie; and if his Majesty Joachim Pecci’s predecessor on the Papal throne, had no 
were to return to Paris with an honorary colonelcy bitterness towards one another. Pius IX. and Victor 
bestowed by Emperor Wilhelm, Paris, in spite of all that Emmanuel positively loved one another. And there is no 
is said to the contrary, would probably hoot him as I have reason why this same feeling should not be brought about 
seen and heard Alfonso XII. hooted. England, one is between the Sovereign Pontiff and the King of Italy. I 
pleased to say, does not commit such childish acts of have outrun my space ; and the whole of that story of the 
senseless jealousy and reprehensible discourtesy, and one affection existing between the spoliator and the despoiled 
sincerely trusts she never will. is too interesting to find its place at the fag end of a 


And although there were many fanatics in England column, but I will give it in full at the first possible 
. opportunity. 


who lauded Victor Emmanuel to the skies for taking = 

possession of Rome, just as they sent congratulations to a 

Bismarck for having engaged in the Kulturkampf, sensible WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

England never applauded nor censured. Sensible England — ‘The will (dated Aug. 6, 1891), with a codicil (dated 

knows that a man’s true religion is from politics a thing April 23, 1892), of Sir John Tomes, of Upwood Gorse, 

apart, and that there are compacts between kings and Caterham Valley, Surrey, who died on July 29, was proved 

their Maker with which their Maker’s ambassadors on on Oct. 18 by William Baylis Tomes, the brother, and 

earth have nothing whatsoever to do. Major-General Thomas Harmer Sibley, two of the 
It would have been well perhaps if the most devoted executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 

friends of King Umberto and of his Holiness Leo XIII. £51,897. The testator bequeaths all his pictures, books, 

had taken this truth to heart, and by so doing had plate, linen, wines, consumable stores, household furniture, 

facilitated Dom Carlos’ visit both to the head of his people’s and effects at his residence, and an immediate legacy of 

faith and of his own and to his uncle. If they knew £1000 to his wife, Jane, Lady Tomes; an annuity of £100 
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* and the special antidote to Influenza, Chill, and Feverish Cold. 


PRESCRIBED & RECOMMENDED BY THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES. 
Communicated by Dr. Gzorce Yeates Hunter | Reprinted from the Pharmaceutical Journal, 


U N E Q U A LL E D | (late ee ge) ge ey se January 2nd, 1892. 


FOR DELICACY AND 


“TI beg to introduce to the Medical World a At the meeting in Edinburgh of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, December 23rd, 1891, the 


remedy for Malaria called ‘Halviva,’ prepared from ety, 
FLAVOR. the Indian plant Kreat. It is rapidly growing in | CuatRmaN said in reference to “ Halviva”— 
favour with European Authorities, several cf “It would appear that information as to 
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whom have testified to its value, amongst others the remedy had spread almost as widely and as 





QoQ Vow WH PoP oLOL ogg is pe po oot! ing ee sh ae rapidly as the Epidemic of Influenza itself.” 


Dr. A. B. Grirritas, F.R.S. (Kdin.), F.C.S., ete., writes :— 
“Kreat Halviva is absolutely free from matter of an injurious nature. 
“It is the best remedy for Influenza, as it undoubtedly destroys the poisonous 
ptomaine which is produced in the system during an attack of the disease.” 
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Wholesale Depot—THE HALVIVA Co., Ltd., 4, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.c 
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to his brother, Robert F Fam Tomes, and £50 each to his Capel, ( 
executors. The residue of his real and personal estate he Capel, the sons, and Manley Ashwin, the executors, the 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, and then for his son value of the personal estate amounting to £23,126. The 
Charles Sissmore Tomes. testator bequeaths his furniture, plate, pictures, and house- amounting to £3400. 
The will (dated May 15, 1892) of Mr. Edward Fisher, _hold goods and effects to his son Bury; the portrait of lis The will of Mr. Edmund James Lucas-Calcraft, J.P., 
formerly of Ashby -de-la-Zouche. in the county of mother and £2000 to his son William Rawlins ; and legacies ae ne es ¢ yy ; s of 
‘ A ; ~ “ec pagernens Se hati , hbers and to his of Ancaster Hall, Lincolnshire, who died on Aug. 5 at 
Leicester, and late of Abbotsbury, Newton Abbot, in the to his executor, Mr. Ashwin, to granddaughters, and to his ‘ ‘ a ar 
i ; J - , poe 2. a tpg Fitzroy House, Fitzroy Square, was proved on Oct. 19 by 
count fD ho died on July 31, was proved in servant, Clementina Debenham. ‘The residue of his real : . 
oes Mls te ee te _" and personal estate he gives equally to his two sons Mrs. Gertrude Sophia Lucas-Calcraft, the widow, and 
London on Oct. 17 by Mrs. Emmeline Fish r, the widow, . ] ' : . a : {ui / : . _ John Charles Lucas-Caleraft, two of the executors, the 
the Rey. Henry Fisher, and Mr. Thomas Jesson, the _ Letters of administration of the personal estate of value of the personal estate amounting to £2291, 
executors, the net value of the personal estate being sworn Sir Henry Montague Oxenden, Bart., of Broome Park, 
at £167,791 16s. 10d., and the sum of £10,971 5s. 4d. has Kent, who died on Sept. 27 at Ticehurst, Sussex, intestate, The will of Mr. James Lyster O’ Beirne, of 23, Bryanston 
been paid for estate duty on that amount. The testator and a buchelor, were granted on Oct. 21 to Sir Percy Square, and the Reform Club, who died on Sept. 3, was 
devises and bequeaths all his real and personal estate Dixwell Nowell Dixwell Oxenden, Bart., the brother, proved on Oct. 22 by Mrs. Jane Henrietta O’ Beirne, the 
whatsoever and wheresoever to his wife absolutely. and one of the next-of-kin, the value of the personal widow, one of the surviving executors, power reserved to 
The will (dated Feb. 23, 1889) of Mr. James Durnford estate amounting to £14,042. Sir Henry Percival de Bathe, Bart., the other surviving 
Capel, of Sunnybank, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, who The will of Mr. Charles Langdale, D.L., J.P., of executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
died on April 3, was proved on Oct. 15 by the Rev. Bury Houghton, in the amubal of Sancton, Yorkshire, who died to £36. 





‘anon-of Liandaff, and the Rey. William Rawlins on April 12, was proved on Oct. 18 by Mrs. Henrietta 
Langdale, the widow, and Captain Philip Langdale, the 
son, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
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Class 1, 17 guineas. | Clase 4, 26 guineas. | Class7, 40 guineas. 


guineas, | Class 5, 90 guinens. | Clase 9, 50 guinens — . 
by all ‘the best Makers, from 4) guinens “ ~ 4 ? will be reading this book, and its author is bound to become 
‘ / 0 ° 
, P nid will be allowed for any tustrument J z | i famous. 


me of a higher class be ken Illus i . } | = _* & 1%, ! , y 3 
° y % : MAN’S FOES. By E. H. STRAIN. 


trations and partic ulars post free.— T DP ALMAIN ‘ O, Good by & § \ i ~ 
(Bat nd Ye ars), 91, Finsbury l'avement, Ec Open till 7; a : “ ae dL The New Age,” Oct. 10: The one question, however, 
Saturdays, % ~ ~ . “ . “ \ which ‘the ordinary man in the street, or woman in the house, asks 
Bs +” Ambulances it in the wor! , - \ about a novel is not ‘ Dues it possess this or that quality which is 
: WHERE rO WINT ER si a > p | admired by superfine critics?" but ‘Is it a story which is likely to 
] I A R R I I Z. G R A N D H O I E L. +, | meen rok me oe = J 4 a0 ion which can i. answered with no 
* at ‘ — tric light throughout. C) “} FOP oe . =" uncertain soun¢ an's is not merely interesting; it is 
pal TE The pod oa oy de lightful as =" tans so absorbing that if a reader tak it up at atime when some duty 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establis hment, facing the sea POO Ss a % : pl calls him, it is likely to have a perfectly demoralising 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and _eo ‘ . — ~ — rd fe 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excelle at cooking, anc J Y “i \ a. ” iets ‘. 
moderate charges, surpassing all other ‘hotels in the district ; is Z N § ( j b ¢ / RS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS. 
frequented by the élite, and is ondezvousof the English colony. Y, 4 x y : > . P F 
joy ~ bt wrt = Mes _t phy ~ tof. we ‘imp —— ( as ’ = , Fo TA ethan en Review of Reviews"’ says: “ After all has been said for 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view t oan \ j : &% / —— J He ay poe Sealing Site keto and single 1 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres / pp —— ma hcg me 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house A special omnibus i as everyone praises it, tt - Brig ts “ag 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train Spi al Carriages ‘A table | Aad I ae 49 ‘there is ho need f yo pt oo i 
as, } M Grand Hotel, Biarritz n ° DS) g ) oO . 
Address, Mr. Montrxat, Gran 4 Bath Chairs for Hand or Pony. Bath or Spinal Carriage. Crown 8vo, Strongly Bound, Haif Roan, 7s. 6d.; Cloth Gilt, Gilt 


Edges, 8. 6d.; Half Calf or Half Morocco, 12s. 6d., Enlarged, 


UKE OF YOR K’S THEATRE. HN CARTER, A VEN DIS Portland Plac« Recomposed, Revised, Improved, 606th Thousand. 
D Leena Manas | J0 6 NEW CA H $ *9 LONDON. W. MBS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 


Meow, Cn AnL ee ABTW RICH? and eee o = 
ERY EVENING, at HE DVOCA MANAGEMENT. New and greatly enlarged and im 
. ri ¢ r¢ roved 
asia atnger 00 WAL TER purrs = m, ‘including ~ anette mal pages of New Recipes and New 
jeorge Ab er, . ‘ ngravings, or in all about 1700 mMZES, with thousands « 
| F og, OT dines’ we eo ee Sy OY DDRESS Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &e. vo hundreds of Engravings, and New ‘ 
receded at / 25S. vokery Pla 
MATINEE EVER BATU RDAY at Three o'Cloc The ew ob m contains nearly one-half as much matter again 
as the old edition. 


Box —— Ten to Five. Seats at all Libraries Doors open 7.36 
roe rn > ; Strongly bound in half-roan, 5s. 
[44's THEATRE, Qawendoy Wate | yps. necti8!8 Fi token ayn 
4 HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, embracing a Comp'ete Dic- 


ARTIST’ ET » 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, nn SATURDAY Sold throughout the Country. 
Me tionary of Cookery, and a Compreher yr Practical Gide to 


NEES, at 2.9 
Manufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. Patablished 1600 Cookery Plates. a a. on 


NOW OPEN. 
wn 8vo, 670 pages. Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NIAGARA REAL ICE SKATING HALL. ENTIRELY NEW AND BNL ARGED EDITION OF 


ST. JAMES'S PARK STATION. MBS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY 
‘ 4 AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Re-written, greatly 
Enlarged and Improved. Containing New and Valuable Recipes, 
’ TO LA DI ES. New Coloured Plates, and Full-page and other Engravings. 
NEW, ENLARGED, AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Crown &vo. Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. 


All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. \ me. BEETON’S 4 ALL ABOUT COOKE R x: 
time. ADELINA PATT! wyy:,"Hore fom | ‘The most Efficacious | ooosectehtae nha sie, Pail page and ther 
Caiuty Wapaa, aot - hoggly Remedy for Diseases of the GRRATLY DNEROVED BDITION. 

s ateee ase RS. BEETON’S §& sLING C CERY 
sone icine asesec, x« | CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISH, RICKETS, de, | Mes mea a cago 
Chemists, Druggiste, Perfumers, and Stores. nts; 2) 2) 8; Pinte, 4/9; pra Da 9/-. Vegetarian < wokery, dc.” With Coloured Plates, Full-page’ aud 


- = 1d RS all Siatainne in ca Sheds tad Half-pints 
oaerti 24 See Testimonials surrounding each Siete: Cine 0 1 
ondon ; arp, Lox ‘K, anc at; EN, Limited, 


7 Sole Consignees; ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, 10, High Holborn, London. samadoen ont Bes 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER. NOBEL’S 


EPP S'S gio, DREW &SONS, "ctocn =” spORTING BALLISTITE, 
| PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEABASKET THE NEW SPORTING POWDER. 


- MFORTING. 
GRATEFUL-COMFO G ADVANTAGES.—Absolutely Smokeless and Water 
Resisting; Unaffected by Heat or Damp; 


MW ; ; ooo size as sketch with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. : 
ae eo all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. Velocity and Uniformity Unequalled. 
i ; me with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. pesmi 

. ~s P all Fittings Silver-Plated, £5 10s. 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK; ‘ it : N.B.—Either of these “En Routes” fitted with Drew ‘s | 
i eo u0) Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall Tray. 
2-person size, 78. 6d.; 4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to 


above prices. Packed free of charge on receipt of cheque. 


JUNO Cycles veRy ‘BEST. Kettle carrie i , ee DREW & SON Makers of DRESSING 
RIGID. boils in the se to all ao teeveilion Qiteteania nect fren 
LIGHT. | Rasket. on the Continent. jogues poe ‘ee 


SWIFT. 
They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 


r UNO “Cycles and | The only a at the Paris and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 
sade, cad sent Pos Exhibition 1889 T 12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 




















ready, and sent Post 


Free to any part Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 
of the world. fa Special, 
chines aonee to ~ 
all parts, Road isters, hygienic, adherent & invisible paw ‘RE ov art ators iarTATIOSs, now dhetng cold. by 
Racers ies’, anc rape rs. Jenuine bear our 
Military Cycles. Toilet powder ae cH. FAY, Inventor oa = the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
Machinists’ Company, Ltd., Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8 May 1875. WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNcENn & Sons, 
NER: °° - AND tD., E.c., LON DO? 


7 2 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, Ec. 
4.B.—Every JUNO guarantecd. 
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BOULTON & PALL | © §¢-—— |] =Car san. ne 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, ! | swiss AND 


VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., i \ AMERICANS BEATEN, 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUAT) ON. Ii . | a 





























Plant-House recently erected at Keighley, Yorks. 





PIT lett. by 4ft., painted and glaze d. 185 hens “each. 
LIGHTS j 6 ft. by 4ft., unpainted and unglazed.. 
18-ct. Silver, 


. GREENHOUSES for AMATEURS. ! HA) ) —— ‘ 
47a.—10 ry t ean-to § ite ° \) WH n i 

No. 4§ OA. —l0ft. by 8 ft., Sp. “4 +. (anc VG lazed €§ 3 $ il \ | Y I Gold, £15 £5 5s. 
( arefully Packed and Carriage Paid. } ) ! 

, ALL ENGLISH.—Watch for Hard Wear and Accurate 


No. 75.—_MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. | AN Hf ipod | Timekeeping. 

; / | HEAVY, Damp and Dust Proof, Open Face, Crystal Glass, 

Half Hunting or Full Hunting Cases, Three-Quarter Plate, 

HALF CHRONOMETER, Fully Jewelled. A Watch of 

High Quality, and the most EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
ever produced, 


ees 
7 WG Ws | Pea ry yours al 

eT 
ENWICH ,OBSERVATORIE 


4ft.1 by 6ft. ... £115 0] 12ft. by 6 ft. £315 0 
8 ft. by 6 ft. ‘ 215 0| 16ft. by 6ft. ... 4150 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 30s 


Similar to No. 75, with Two L ights. 


CARRIAGE PAID on Orders of 40s. value to 

most Goods Stations in 

England and Wales; also to Dublin, Cork, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. 

















THE 
The finest colors 
in the world. 

wate 


Q SONS 








Men oe Ce 
| aattishad Haif a Century 9 Strano. Lonpow 
|WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


Manvracturep 1x Tourer Sizes, at 
Old Watches & Jewellery taken in Exchange. 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd, NEW CROSS, LONDON, SE sats nti be ech 


DEPOT FOR THE UNIJZED STATES: Free at our own Risk. 


98 & | oOo, Beek man St reet, N ew Yo rk | Send for Treatise on the ee a Watch, 140 pp. 320 Illus, 
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~ HOW 


MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 
“THE MANXMAN.” 


“Yes, if the fact is of any consequence, you 
are very welcome to say that I wrote ‘THE 
MANXMAN’ with the SWAN FOUNTAIN 
PEN. It has become quite indispensable to 
me. I can use it with ease and certainty 
anywhere and at any time, even in the dark, 
in bed, and on horseback. 
“HALL CAINE. 
“To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, 
**93, Cheapside, London, E.C.”’ 














Reduced Facsimile. 





OUNLOP 


Ip Use all over the Globe,|| || Pacumatic | 











HAVE BECOME 


THE BEST, THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. Tyr CS ott macs: 


EQUAL ADVANTAGES 


Free f . 
Mercury. or unaetble 1! || for Carriages 


Drugs. 


ia Ai in i— 


WY 


We require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent post free on application, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 95a, REGENT ST., W, 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. Absolute 


For the past twenty-eight years it has never failed to rapidly Noiselessness. 
restore grey or faded hair. It arrests falling, causes luxuriant — 
growth, is permanent ond harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine f } P 
Restorer. In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Circulars p Reduction of draught 
free. = : 
“Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, _Berners Street, W. M/ by one third. 
and City Road, _ EC »ndon. 


EN 
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Perfect ease. 


Can be fitted to 


ED. PIN. A UD } “ present wheels. 
No trouble. 
PARIS, 27, B‘ de Strasbourg. \ Suitable for 
— h ds. 
ED PIN AUD’ § Celebrated Perfumes ; a8 pe = th 
‘ WHOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street, S.W. 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER ne am ye 


e world-renowned hair 
tonic; prevents the hair from falling off. 





























ED. PINAUDS IXORA SOAP CREENER’S 


vay a RIDE To kurva, | [| (HUMANE CATTLE KILLER. 


31, * Be R. HOVENDEW & SONS. London a“ t 
By Capt. Fréd. Burnaby, R-H.G A Scientific method of Slaughtering Cattle. 


Successful trials of this instrument have already taken 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, FOR “Two pairs of boots lined with fur place at London, Birmingham, Newcastle, York, 


were also taken ;_ and for physic—with Rradford, & 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, BILE which it is as well to be supplied when > gta 
- travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and ” Health, seconded by 


Miss Emily Faithful, LIVER, one which I have used on the natives 1 al ¢ Alderman Clayton, 


The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, of Central Africa with the greatest ' ‘ York, a resolution was 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- | juan passed “expressing en- 


and many other persons of distinction have testified H D lous effects produced upon th d ny i 
th kable eff B AC E pr pon the min ; tire satisfaction with 
e remarkable efficacy E 9 and body of an Arab Sheik, who was / ; the manner in which 


9 impervious to all native medicines when : the instrument had 
HEARTBU RN # ©[ administered to him five + eiiccted ite purpose 
° COCKLE’S PILLS, 5 safely, painlessly, in- 


will never fade from my memory ; and stantaneously, without smoke, and practically without 
INDIGESTION, a friend of mine who passed through nolise.”—See Meat Trades’ Journal, Aug. 22, 1895.] 
the same district many months after 


Established ae a rter of t id formed 
Pre. oie (- the Medical Wieuty thoonshene hee rorid. ‘ieedioiee man’ * hed = ot a PRICE £2. CAS or 260. 


It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
Free Sample and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 


I s, 4s 
2 big 7" 5 Dépit—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. A W. A CREENER, 


Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sona, Lynch & Co., 


J. Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts. & Co ST. MARY’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. 


John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses.” 

















[Upon the motion of 
the Medical Officer of 
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“Pyramip” 
burn as 


as Daylight. 


Nieut Licats 


no longer fear, 
clear 


well in sight. 
| Nights dark and drear—we 
CLARKE’s 


they say, 


The Egyptian Pyramids, 


They keep e’en Burglars 
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